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(In this monograph the authors have attwp.ted -ta gi ve meaning to the 
. -concept of competency based' -.ediK:at ion (CBE) when applied to elementary 
and secondary schools. An effort has been made" to^ idehtJ f^ the deftnjng 
characteristics of competency baSed educa'tlorV, Its enabUraJ characteristics, 
and its unique charactier i-stics; and to spelTout the assumptions dnd * 
, ,ieationale underlying the competency based education movement. An effo^t 
has also been ^de tp^ di f fer^ntf&'te competelicy based education from re- 
lated educational developments; for example! mastery learning and^per- ' 
= formance 6?^ed learning, and at the same tim^ to show how CBE incorporates 
J^ti^ese developments. Finally an effort has befeh "made to spell out alterna- 
tive-models of competency based 'edJCSt ion arrrf to establMsb frameworks fcn- 
making "decisions about the design and Implementation of competency kased 
programs. , , ^ 

In all this we have been on essential ly uncharged ground.' Jffcrk in 
the area ^of competency based tea^r fijducation^ has helped identify r^any 
of the critical f ssue^s,'.and has provided a language for many of the con- ' 
Cepts tl^at have evolved.. In addition^to drawing upon the- work that has 
been > done teacher educati-on, we have relied heavily on -the fledgling 
1 i terature' in competency based education. Most * important ly, however, 
^ * we have relied on the ideas shared in a three-day conference conducted 

>y-the Worthiest Regional Educational Laboratory. Thp' afm of that conference 
was to identify and clarify the issues involved in competency based * * 
education as it applies to schools-. The tentative definitions and 
•agreements reached during the course of the conference constitute much 
<}f the ^concept^j^ structure reflected in the monograph. 

This draft\of the monograph, is a working draft. As yet It'.has been 
reviewed only by project staff. Plans calls for a* broad review, of the 
dpcument, hpwever, and for Its evolution through at least one additional ^ 
draft^ Through the course of this review and, reformglation * ma/y of ' 

coVept^ now advanced will be' refined or simply discarded, and others 
will emerge and be developed. The organization alF fbe monograph undoubtedly 
wMI aKo change. It is hoped, -however, that what has been written wifT 
providfe a useful basis for. Informed arid constructive reviews. 

• . / ^ ' . , 

\ The concet)t of competency Based educatipn i s^cpmplex/ and thus STffi- 
cult to define aflfid descr i be,, byt there i.s contained in the concept a 
vision' bf an approach 'to* school ing ^hat fay In time pe^n^f schools to. 
be^le to do what tfyy-have long been designed to do.' It Is this promise . ^ 
of competency based education that has prompted. the mdnograph to be ^ 
written. , » 

/ 
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OVERVIEW ^ 



Part I defines competency, based -educat ion (CBE) , iijakes explicit the 
' 'assumptions on Which it rests, and traces the concepts ancf practices frcJm 
which. ft has emerged. CBE j.s defined^both formally ^nd operaticfrially , 
and the concept of alteVnative,' partial , and approximate models of CBE is 
examined.' Th^ parallels betwe.en competency based education and cpnipetency ^ 
^ based- teacher education are addressed. * . * 

4 ' * » V * 

In^ def ini^g^^^petency bas-ed education, attent ion is drawn tp the^ , . 
•NAar^ety of meanings that have been attached to the concept "and, more ' 
fund#men^!ly; to the meaning of coAipetence. . The formal definit*ipn 
•proposed for competency based education U 



i 



- "...a f^rocess th^t facilitates, withS knowfj; degree of ef fec- 
t iveness, the .attainment by learners ,of/a spWi fitfd level of* per- . 
formance on desired dVitcojfies, incl^iding the ability to perform ta^S , 

« related to success \n job or life ro^es.'V 

The operational definition proposed- consists, of a set of defining charac- 
teristics, ^ set of enablirti characteristics, and*a Set of unique characttr- 
istics. * , 

After a review of th^ assuA|>t ions .underly i ng the$.^ characteristics. 
Part I closes with a review of some things CBE does 'not assume. 
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CHAPTER I : * : 

^ COMPETEViCY BASED EOUQATIOH AND THE PROBLEM OF DEFINITTON 

• In^a discussion of cdmpetency based ^education, twO'-deWni fcipnal 
questions arise: wKat is the meaning of competence, and what iT>*^ 
meaning of competency based ^education/^n the pages that follow bo^h .are 
defined in general terms, and are referenced against related' conc^f^ts in 
public schooling and teacher education. An operational definition of CBE ' 
IS pf^s^ted in Chapter 2, and alternative models of CBE a?e examined in 
Part nr. , ... . 

The Meaning of Competence 

In everyday, man-on-the-street '^erms, competence signifie^'the abi/lty 
to do something well." Ordinarily the "something" refers to a job or a 
complex task— for example, the ability to manage a Dwsiness or a farm; 
the ability to function as a sfcientist or a^urgedn; the ability to play \ 
tennis or chess. This everyday use of ^ the term/ is consistent with its * ♦ 
dictionary definition: "Means ^sufficient, for the necessities of life; 
fitness". Syn: Able, sufficient (Webster's Seventl^ NeW Collegiate 
Dictionary, I57I). ^ ^ ^ • 

y ' ' / ^ . , • 

Unfortunately, the relatipn to "the nepdssities of life"'orthe life roles 
aspect of t'his general definitiqn of competence has not been consistently 
maintained by persipns v^wyking in^competency based education. As applied 
in CBE, c^petenc^ has of ten* betn equated v/ith performance, wi thout regard 
-fpV what is to be perform^d^ This has led to) the designation of'essential ly 
"any desired learner outcome as a "coropetenceJ* ^ Such an approach to th^ 
definition of competency can be thought of ^ the "if x can do^y, ihere 
y is any desired outeome of ^c^iool ing, then x is competent" apffroach. 
Accepting such a definition of competency leads one to view competency based 
education as little more than performance bas^d education or'mastery Ijarniog, 
as discussed In the next section. Defining competence as synonymous wi th 
any. performance affected by schooling, theVefore, robs competency based 
education of its uniqueness,* It ignores'^the public and educational 
forces seeking to give education accountability, and to invest high ' 
school graduatiorv with meaning by insisting that at a rtilnlmum, graduates 
dfe^nonstrate abilities to function in key life roles outsidfe of school— how-' 
ever far their learning potential carries ^hem in the att^nment of other 
traditional and nbn-tradltional goals of schooling. 

and Pol J(1975) support the inclusion o'f the notion of relevance 
to functioning effectively in life roles outside of school in the definition 
of competertcy.* After consulting a number of dictionaries,, within a wide * 
variety of disciplines and in fi ve <t" f f^rent languages these authors 
concluded that a Hmarkably consistent and commonly held set of definitions 



*5ee C^fapter 2 Vor a rnore exter^ive discussion of the uniqUe elements of.C^E. 



follow''!'- '° t'^e'-fM-./J^X^i'^^^ con^Virtions 

Competence, by def ini tion,' is- tied tc* a position ' . 

role. The ligatures binding the two are ab'il- 
itiei, knowledge,, ski lis, •judgment, itti.tutl6spv<^ . 
Vali^sirequirecf far successful "funct^'oninq the posi- - / 
tionVof rple". That -is^ossessions of^the critical fy» ' ^ 
required abilities, ka(S#Udge, judgment, ski Ms, ' 
•• attitudes and va lues -^d prof i client use^ of the 
' same— is what yields ooffipetence ih an ixidividaal. 



Gale and Pol define compet;erfce formally as "...tti^ quality of being 
functional ly adequate in ■perTprmi ng the tasks and assum?ng the role of 
a specified position with the requisite lffc)wjgdge,.,abi 1 f ty , capaU44.ty, • 
■ skill, judgment, attitudes and values." 2TT tTom'petence, then, mav be 
conceptualized in. terms of several irrterrelated parts. /V competence to • 
be demonstrated is.st^ted in general terms, and referenced, to a particular 
role or pos i t ion. • • As sucltfthe term cotfjoatencp " i s not used synonymously 
*ith the knowledges, skHls,.and att i tudes -that are ?xercis4d to perfornT 
cojppetently. , These should be.treate.d either as enablers 9f competente, 
or as other kjnds of-srnore general outcomes desired of education. - 

Becatjse it include? the dimension of relevance to functioning in Vifg 
roles, the definition of competency proposed "by Gale and-Pol and 'adopted • 
here opefts the way to the unique and challenging definition of .competency 
based education developed in the following sections. * ■ 

' \ ■ W . 7.' 

^ The Meaning of CQau)etency Bas;ed .Educat ion 

' • • • . ~ r ' - 

As noted in the previous Section, one vieJw of CBE begins- by ^ 
defining competence as equivalent to th& achievement of arrV- speci f led 
outcome" in education.- From tRis point cvf view, competency based education'- 
IS essentially equivalentto performance based -educati^sn or mastery 
learning. ^ . ^ . < ' * 

Writing from this 'orientat ion .Houston and Hovoam (1972)- identified ' 
the essential characteristics of competency bas«^ i nstructlon; 

Two cH^racteris'tios are essential to the concept - 
of competency-based instruct/on. -First, precise learning • 
objectives— defined fn behavioral and assissab le 'terms--jnust . 
be known to learner and teacher a\ike. Competency-based 
.instruction begins with identification of the specific ' 
competencPe? that ^e" the objectives of- ^he 'leprner. ' 
These o6j'ectives are stated in • behavioral terms. -Means 
are spetified for determTning whether the objectives 
; have been met. Both learne/ and teacher are fully aware " 

of the expectations 'and of the criteria for completing the 
learning e||ort, , From a Vafi^ty of al tfernative "learning' • '- 
activities, those most appropriate to the speci fl,c objec- 
• itives are selected and pursued. In contrast to mucK . ' 
traditional Instruction, the' act ivi tie* are Viewed as 



\ means to a specif ic 'endi' Neither teacher nor • 
learner .is permitted to Vi-ew the ^activi ties as 
the objective of the learning experience, 

. * * ' X\)e second essential character Istic -is 
f •accountability. The learner knows ^that he 
. • ^xpecr^d to demonstrate the spccifiipd compe- 
tencies to the required Jev'el ami in the • 
>agre€d-!|ipon manner./' He accepts respons-ibi 1 1 ty' 
• r and* expects. to -be held accountable for meeting 

» tfif estfablifshed^ criteria.^ /p. k)' / . ^ . 

More recently Xl975)i Gl Ickj Henrrinq and'jphnsoft detailed this prdcess. ' 
retaining its essent^al features: ^ ' ^ r. 




Anajyze the; 
envr ronment 



Assess' student 
' "needs' 



^ State perforrtlShce 
\* objectives^ 



^ Preassess 
j objectives 





•'Select ^ 




^Evaluate 


• 


9 

^cycle or 
move on, - 




instructional 






^ 




' strategies 











^ Fi^gure \. ^The model .of a ^Competency Based Instruction System 
"as depicted by Gtrck, Hennjng and Johnspn (1975). 

. • ■ — ^ ^ • . ^r- ' ' . '\ ^ — 

Three additional features of compe*tehcy Jjased education and. t^cher^* 
education are seen by^^most wr^ers as ^compat>ylng this jissential lystery 
lea riling^, model. These are (a) a' cr i tenon^-nfeipereqced ^approach> to the 
measurement of ^tearritfny outcomes;' (b) the iridrvlrdual izat ion or ^persona- ^ 
. , ji tetlon of nhe' instruct ion- learn igq procesfer and (c)<the viewfng of ^the 
' MTstrMCtion-learning pr9ces's for each *stude/nt , and of\the inftf^ct ional 
program^s a vAoIei 'is^ ref'lectlng d '•systims?' model . EaCh 
/^^ these xbhcepts ^€ dealt with sreparately th the paragraphs t*hat follow.. 
/When addecf to the b.a^1c ^nastery lisarnl.ng mod^l ; they .represent an 
- . approach to the Mstruction-learninq-evaliiation process which Is markedly 
^ j^lfferjnt frqm ;that typical in t9day's .schools. GUck, Henning and 
Johnsorr (1975) have symmarfzed these differences, < . ' 




/ 
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CHAjRACTERISTI.CS OF tWSTRUCTION, 
^ARNII^G AND ASSESSMENT^lN 
yTRADITIONAL SCHOOLS > 



CHARACTER I ST LCS Of INSffU^TION, 
JfEAI^NI^G AND ASSESSMENT JN 

Competency based schools 



1; The content of the curriculum' is 
selected by the Jteacher and pre- 
sented to the students. 

\ 



All students are expected to learn 
the key. concepts and facts presented 
. wjthin the same time frame anfl-^sing 
tvh^ 4%me basic materials. 



1. The content 60 be learned is <Je- 
veloped and sequenced by the 
teacher \n terms of competencies 
to >e mastered by the student. 
The indrv>idual/ st-iident m^y, 
hdwever, be assigned certain 
competencies to develop," or he 
may select competencies of 
per'sonal i nterest . 

2a. The student learns at h'is'own 
rate and mo>^s on to new ma- 
terials only when he has mastered 
thrf^pfipetenc ies in the unit^. 
preceding. 




Objectives are general in 
and meant to guide the t< 



Evaluation is norm-referenced-. 
Indi\?idual §tudent performance 
is measured against the group. 



5. Teach 
manner 



!lTq^ i 



g IS applied in a uniform 
to all. students. ' ^ 



Zb.Based upon individual learning 
style, the student is assigned, 
or se\f-selects, materials and 
instructional settings td der 
ve^9p• each competelicy. 

3. Objectives are stated in per- 
formance te>-ms, writtenjn 
language that the, student can 
understand, and ?h^red wfth 
the student . ^ 

A. Evaluation is cri ter?on-refer- 
enced. Individual student 
performance is measured against 
the criteria stated in the ^ 
objectives. 

5. Teaching is vari,ed according 
to the needs and interests 
of tfi^ individual studefft. 



J, 



Cpi ter ion- referenced evaluation . The concept -of criterion-referenced . 
'measureflgnt (CRM) has- accompanied the competency ^ased education movement 
fronf the outsttt. In par; this stems from the ,cj<»e association of CRM 
with mastery and performance learnrng;.in part'wilth the' growing disenchantment 

■ .■ ' ■ ■ ' ' . 
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of parents and educators wj^h traditional, norm-referenced approaches 
to th^ measurement of achievement? and In part wl th 'the Jpglcal demands of 
the con^pt of competence, and the^ need to recognize th*existence of 
vcompeterfce througb some specific means of certification. If, an educational 
program I's to promote student com^petencles , and If the program Is fo attest 
to each student 's competence, cr I ter lop -referenced measurement seems quite 
appropriate. As Houston andi Howsam-h5>^ put It 



the focus for ^valuation or accountability (in • * 
competency based .educat ion) is shifted to the indl- . 
vidual's attainment of 'a set of objeetlyes-. He no ^ 
longer is judged by his standing relative to'the 
performance of a group or of a test p^Dpulation, In * 
other words, this approach is c r 1 ter 1 on-referenced . v " *^ 
In contrast to the norm-referenced approach that has 
been emphasized throughout much of our educational 
history (particularly durLng the life of the te^^ting 
movement).. The learner's achievement is compared with 
' , ^ the stated objictives and tbd* sped fled' cri teriaj 

the achievement^^of other students are not relevant 

to the evaluation.'/ (p. /♦) V , 

The Personjal ization of the Instruct lon-tTarning Process, ' . 

AITwritfers on^, competency based educ'atfon and competency bafeed teacher 
education h^^e adrfed to the mastery learning model the concept of Individu- 
alized or personal 1 zed. instruction. In the narrowest sense, this means 
that time is/treated as a variable in the^ achievement of the outcomes desired 
from instruction (Eisele and Hal vers^on^S??) . In the broadest sense. 
It includes an option for students' to negotiate the' outcomes desired from- 
instruction., the indicators, by which the achievement of outcomes are to 
be evaluated, and the leacning activities to be pursued in working towards 
negotiated outcomes (ScheJock and Garrison, 1972), 

The addTtion of timeS^a critical variable iri the instruction-learning 
process is a Mccssary accompS\iment to the mastery learning model ; if 
specified Sutc^es ar-e to be achieved by students who vary .widely in^ abil- 
ity and background, varying amounts of time must bl ^allowed for outcomes 
to be^met^ The broader interpretation of l/idl viduaMzlng or personalising 
instn/btion recognizes that, individual di fferences^rn students extend to 
the ffeed for variation not only in time, but in learning' outcomes, and In 
learning activ^t/es that lead to the achievement of outcomes. It also 
recognizes a philosophic commitment to the Importance of nurturing, as well 
as build frig .upon Individual d i/ferences in instruction^, to the need to com- 
bat pol itical ly the perception of ^ comi;)etency based education as a- mechanistic 
system that produces students whp know the same things and act In the same 
ways; and to..the recognftfon that defining competence in term's of the per- 
formance of tasks In job- or IfT^-related roles requires that competence^ 
be demonstrated Idlos^ncratlcally, and that instruction be sensitive to 
l^ividual ^di fferences. 

Viewing th e Instruction-Learning Process, acftf the Program Improvement 
Process. According to the Principles of Systems Theory • 

For a wi{je variety of reasons, 'the mastery* learning model* central to com- 
petency based^education has, from its inception, been viewed within the broader 



-framewi||^f systems theory. In part this reflects an interest in^systems 
theory held by educators la the late'.1960's' who viewed^t ab a way 'of im- 
proving the educational process. In paVt it' reflects the rfccognftlon 
within the mastery learning mpdel o^'f the weed for students to recycle 
through as many learning experiences as naeded unti K mastery^ is reached. 
And In part it re,flects the growing sophistication in the ratfonale and 
methodologry of progra(h evaluati<5n protedures that vie>^ at least the forma- 
tive evaluation process as one that facilitates the continuous adaptation 
.and refinement of an, instn^ctfoh^l program on the basis of Systematic 
feedback on program ^effectiveness. This process of feedback mak%s the ' 
competency bafeefd approapb to education^dynamf d, and open to i?JhJ^onal 
change". ^As^uch it is 'one of the most\asic af\d most powerful character- 
istics of tne competenty based mpy^K nent . 



this proces is shown in Figure T. | 
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Essentially aU writers on compe'tency based 'education and teacher \, 
education agree on these basic characteristics bf .the* concept/ Thert* Is 
less general agreement regarding a number of other characteristics associ- 
ated with competency based education^ however. These include such con- 
cepts as task analysis, the modularization bf instruction, data basecj . 
decision making, community involvements ?n goal setting and Ins.tructidn, 
a consortium based mode of operation, use or instructional technology, 
and ifs^ of goa^ based, fnanjggament ;^nd resource a IJ oca 1 1 on pr'oceduces... As . 
with the basic characteristics, different writers have emphasized' var I ous 
concepts in different degrees, and with, di ffering views regarding how ^ 
they interact wi^th the basic features outl?ned abo^e. ^ 

. ^* These differences have added ah element of uncertainty,; sometimes 
bordering on confusion, regarding what is meant by competency hased* 
education. This f?as' led Howsarrf to propose a three level framework. for 
viewing the natiy^ of CB^., HoiJbem's framework Composed of three con- 
centric circles, the Inner circle represents the feompetency base.d instruc- 
tion-learning process; the Intermediate cl rel^i^pre^isnts* the crlVerlort- 
referehced, personal I zed and^Systemat I c design' prclpertfes of the'moclel; 
and the outer circje represents such characteristJcs as goal Set- 
ting procedures, the joining of institutions an^'agencies for t'he ^ 
operation bf a competency based 4^rog ram, and the use pf goal based 
management and resource-a 1 locat ion p4:;ote<Jure5% ^Howsajn Iclentifies ♦ 
these three c I <clW/ respectively, ast1>e. essential features, of 



CBE, the enhancing features of CBE, and the enabling features of CBE. 
His three level representation 'is shown schematically in Figure 3. 
Liberal use i§ made of this framework i'n proposing a slightly different 
view of the def inking features of CBE in Chapter 2 

,* . • ♦ ♦ * . 

Whi#e How$am»s conception of competency based educat ion reflects 
accurately the pqsltion of most writers in the area of competency -based ' ' 
education, and bySflCst persons responsible for the operation of competency « 
based educat ion' and teacher education programs, it-does not deal squarely ' 
w^th the issue of competence as it has been proposed 'in this monograph. 
Mowlam's conception, like that of Glick, Hennlngand Johnson, is essentially 
a n^stery learn ing. concept ion-rather thaSr'a competency concept ion. Howsam - 
and^thers would argue that the maste/y learning framework does not preclude ^ 
the kind of le-arrfing outcomes (failed for in a competency based framework. 
While tMs i,5 trtie, .Jhe mast^lry model does not direct attenti^ii to such 
outcomes i 'aqib as a cdfisequenee, most competency based educatron and 
teacher education pr^ograms «p"to now have defined competencies \ ^ 
to be demonstrate.d largely in^ terms of the knowledge aftd sRills ' * • 

merely thought to be neede<i. to perform job- or ll'fe-role related . 
•f^ill-' there is nothi-ng inherently wrong with such an approach, 

i t Umi ts this kinds If evidence available for cert i fy i ng' tlie ability » 
to perfo^ role^related tasks. Moreover, ' 1 1 does not force programs A 
to face^sessment and organizational demands that come with taking ^ 
the proposed definition of competence seriously. This occurS even thoygK 
the knowledge end skills to be mastered may be derived systematically • ^ 

. from an arralysis of the tasks to be perfopmed in a job or life roU. 

Fortunately, some existing models for viewing competency based, educa- 
,tion and teacher education ^re consistent with the proposed lnterpre»(tat ion . • 
of competence. Programs -reflecting these models have been implemented, 
or are in the process of being implemented. 'These are the ComFIeld Model 
for the preparation of teachers .(th'e acronym stands for competency 
based and field centered) that has-been developed in the Northwest anA 
tested most thoroughly in Oregon (Schalock and Hale, 1968f Schalock, 
Kers^and Horyna, 1970; Schalock, Kersh and Garri son , 1976; Schalock, l\976* 
<5arrjsv and Hiatt, 1976); and tbe^regon Mpdel for Competency Based \ • 
vEducationWn Elementary and SecondP/ Schools (Hall, 1375; Fairbanks and ^ 
Hathaway., t9^5) . Both the ComField Model and the new Standards for schools 
in Oregon interpret competence to mean the performance of tasks in 'job- or 
Iff^elated roles, without in any way limiting schools or students to the 
attainment of a minimum, essential set of outcomes. Both have also \ 
adopted ^ set of operational characteristics that^cause teacher education^ 
.and schooling in Oregon to reflect ^essent ial ly all of the characteristics \ 
outlined in the Howsam framework. As a consequisnce "of the^ meaning given \ 
competence, however, both teacher education programs^ and schools in Oregon\ 
reflect subtle but functionally imporunt differenc-fe? from, the Howsam* , \/ 
^framework. ^ T4iese differences constitute the basis 'for the formal definitfoh • 
proposed for competency basdd -educat ion in this Inonograph (see pp. 11, and \ 
12 ), and^ the basis for, the operational definition proposed in Chapter ^V, \'' * 

The essential featureK<r^ the ComField Model a/e outUned on pp. 16 and \j 
The Fai rbanks-tjathaway document has-been prepared in conjunctipn with the 
present monograph and should be read in conjunction with it. ' ' ' 



-Concepts and Practice s yiated to got?ipe^ | ^vMBased Education 

, number of Incepts and p^lh^ces that ^re relati vejy'well 'knoWn 
.in educatjon tx^day; and that afe centra* ti the cpncept of ccfnpetency 
bised edpcation, Kave al-ready bein dl'scussed, the5e^includc the Concepts 
of mastery learning, perfprmance, based c^BcatiOn, *the Intil v4.dff^mzatJoft 
^' or personalization of inStructidn, the recognition of^tl-me as a. dritlcal . 
r^/ var^abU^ia learning, ,^the use of cri tcrionvefcr^nced measures to a%SMS , ' 
I* 'earnjhg outcomes, the 'appi icatTort olf systems theory JnC ttip ^dfesi^n and - ' f 
. operation .pf educat ion^ programs goal basfd marwgemeflt .^rrrr^nagemertt 
objectives, the al location 6T rtc^oOrces ort tjhe basis^f bbjicttves iprog-ram 
planning and b^geting systems) , .iand' th^d4¥clo0meojt afftd operation pf 
. -educational program*, thrbugb, a consort I um^ofi f^rfstltutlolh^- and' igenc'iWV 
Other tancepts and pr/act^clfl. that assymi-i^^^^ place In .competency 

based education, ei tKer as precuri5<^r$ or cioselWelated developifientsi ; ' * 
■ include. the behavioral objectives r^bveroenf ; itbe phogranfced In^tr'o^^ 
mpve/nent; ^he modularization* of i nstrijd^i on th>\?n<5ve \o .involve b^ • 
and meinbers of a'-communitj^^n 0rx)s(ram (jfannrng^lnd ev^lyat i6rtrvthe Id^a ' 

• of common i-^y tased educati'ort; thie tdi?<' of 'domafj^rffilrfoced asseSsffteatf 

• -as an extension of crkterj:an-refer^nqg^d assessment'; thte concept <ff ^ > 'V 

functional lite^racy; task anaiysis ^techftiqufes as .a^pipans Of identifying'^.' 
the knowledges aqJ ski lls assumed; tq Ve rteed6a«^tp perform a* tlsk;-' the . \ 
provision of' feetJba etc in ^elatibn to( perfbr'maj^ce^ ks**a crif ital varlib)^ • 
Ln. learning; apt itude-treatme^iit^ ijnferact ion, researdh as ajbasis for /V^ 

^ fmprpving tji? instruct Ton- re^>>i^,g process ;; i ndividua41V glildtfdvi nsti:ucr - 
t^^n; continuous '-{)rogress learning; and the vfrlet^ of meanings gj^ven-'to ^ ^ 

' thWoncep-t. of* school .accbunfab4 iMty*,* The "mjarvier J n which^ Competency based . 
ed.uc#t ion. accomodates ttiese-various cenceptsj^J^ de^l t 'wi th^* in 'Chapter 3,'. ^ 
and the chapters Appearing in Part m ' of< the'monOgraph^ - - * •/ 

^ By tiicorji^ratjng^these v^rripus concept^ and pKaicticeii^ Competency ' 
based educa&idn simultaneously provides^a Wch m^edid* ser^ce, to ' / 
^ education and an invitation for the' educational ;^omipun I ty to bl.suspVclous 
bf the idea. % The service fomes -fromVSefinlnq ^n approach tc/edwcatic^ * 
that makes Integrated yse^of" tt>A best/ that eSyca't idtn, has^tp of fee 'a(*this^ 

• time, both conceptual ly , and procedural ly^•/.W^thi;1^the cbntdxt-of CAE, ,for • 
> example,the i^ieas of ^mastery ^learhr^g; criterl-on-rdfei^ced 'measurement 

and ■ the .personalization tSf ,the* Uis t nation'*- 1 ea r^^i ng, process «-be come not only 
compa.tib.le Sut 'necesiary-.4)aifts'* of the who 14. i Th^* basis foe suspicion 
•j:lojnes with t^e^-^presamptfon that such aHist qf^coocepts^nd practlces^cah • 

• be integrated. Into a* sensible^ whole. / While such a^responsfe {s gnders^andabl! 
and In general should W 'encouraged, ^ the position taken In. the pfrts^njt 

/ monograph that CBE does make . Integrated $ense of. such a'ljst. and ^n _.' 
.fact^puts these varfous concepts, and pract ices together In isuch a wiiy^ 
that ith'e potential of conjpetency based ediicat Ion' far exceeds the' potential' 
of arry one of 'the concepts and practices that ft eomprlses. 

In this regard, ome'-partlculaVl.y.attr'actlve* feature of the* coifipe-,.. 
tency based nriovemenfr is Its respons fvenesV to the concept of school ' 
accountabMJty, and t||e l^nter^tlbn of school acdountabi 1 Ity wl tt • \ : , * 
accountability on the p^rt of stu(i^nt!5 "and tiachers Wt^lrt schools. • The 
particular mix CBE'glves to the lAeas' of mastery learning, the persona'll- 
zatlofvof lnstructlon^h?J >assessmfen£ within th«p context 'of mastery learnfng, 
and th» press for at l«ast a minimum set of"outc6m^5 of schooling that are . 
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tied directly to peiTormance in out-of-^schoof contexts provides the 
basjc rnoredients needed fc^ii* approach to ^accountabi H ty in..schoo1s. 
• f When theie ar^ corobrned wi th the concMt's of'j>rograni adaptation and Im- 
provement Jth rough the application of systems design principles, and the 
• . . linking of resources to outcomes and program improvement ajctiv^lties I den- 
tified on the >asis of outcome achievement^^CBE is able toAal with \ 
'^-^ ^ ' V various aspects of acconntabi 1 i'ty dl^ctly and^effectively . A ' 

. , A Formal Definition of CompetenoV Based >Educat ion 




Ih its simplest form, using terms only suggestive of its full* meaning, 
^BE might be cieflned as ' . , ^ • , • 

^'...a process that fadUtates, with a knqyn^ degree of ' 
effectiveness, the attainment by learners or a specified 
, level of performance on desired outcofites, Including the > 
ability to perform taskf related to success in job or , 
1 i fe roles." ' . * - , 

.1 ' - * * 

IWny things are not made explicjX-by such a definition, .For example. 
How are the competencies ^to be aj^^Tned by learners who have widely varying \ 
>*ntere*ts^n<i abi-litles? Wha^/fasks are to be performed •for what job- or 

life-r^es?' Where anti how l4 the atiijity tfr^perfoVm such tasks to be - 
.achieved? .What^ Is to be accepted as evidence of the abl 1 1 ty to perform' 
such tasks? How Is the demonstrat tpp of such competencies to be certified? 
How are such competencies t0( be' Integrated In. the total goal structure of 
the schools? - - • ' . , , ' . ^ , 

But? leaving such questions unao^wered Isprobably appropriate, 
Matter*s of thjs(kind should be determined by individuaj cpmmunltles, an* 
^ worked ^out between Individual stud^^nts and faculty members within schools, * 

By contrast, however, many thlitrgs are made -s'peclfjc 6y this definition* ' 
I t signals clearly," for exampl-e, that CBE Is a^Ont-lmwusly adapt We« process 
«^with known re^Tabllli:y In 'pf*c#ii^tln^ desired leTrnlfla outcomes.^ It signals 

• that at least some of thes^ outcomes pertain to 'theUtudents ' abl yi tW to 
perform^tasks that a^e d^nslbly rel^te^ to out-of-school job- of life-roles. 
Afid 4 1. signals that the process be continuously adapted on ^he bafsis of ., 
the success with wfffch students ^achieve the outcomes desired. •/ 

. All of these Implications reflect. the tcftal dependence oif.iuch an * 
approach to education on the systeaiatic collection and use 6f information / 
ortjJthe effect ivieness^of school programs (thi succesj of all . students In 
eath progr||d^ and the* systemat Ic collection and use of InforfitotHon on 
th« succesWf 'each student I nr each .program fh^hlch he, or sh« Is enroled. v ^* 
They aTso fnjply a commiiront to successful learning on the pa;rt of all 
students^in a school, not just a high percentage of students^ As ."one < - 
superintendent of a large urban district recently put It: 'fEdtfcators, 
have rtfever accepted the resporis Illf 1 1 ty of achieving success ^wlth every 
student. That's a tall order, AiVd I believe the onlywaV cSn*develpp* 
that. Institutional frame of mind Is^by'saylng that's exactfV>hat we.are " 
going to do*' (Robert W, Blanchard, Superintendent, Pprtland ^ublfc Schools, 
In: ''Change and CKaJlenge for Education In the 1970's'', p.*^:^). 

* • Again, how all these things are to, be done 'is a matter fpr indivldfial / 
communrtl#s and schools to determlneS-4|ie power of .the definition ri^iW , 
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in. the fact th^v if they are done, by whatever me^s , an edueational / . 
program wilf be competency ba^d the fullest sense 6f the term^ 
The- operations outJined in, Chapter 2 are an extension of ''fcbis formal 
defintion, and represent a «i rsit^ approximation to the Various processes 
that mgst be caVr^ed out to implement such an approach to 'educat Ion. 

^ The Implementation of Coff^efencV/ Based Education. 1975 • 

• • For an^e intereyt^n competency based educat Ion, there are only • 
a few knovrtT applications p%the concept to the design and" operat ion of 
ongoing ;*chool prog^rams^r The Diocesan and -public schools* of Toledo, 
Ohio, jjfrking in cooperation with the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity irr Toledo, have managed to impleifient alternative competency 
bas^d programs that Vef leet ! tfie Qhio legislafture'.s recent mandate 'to 
increase syst^matjc.educational planning at the district leVel (Utr, 
et il., 1^7^ The Palo Alto public schools are ^lsx> In th^ prt>cess of 
implementing^ CBE approach to the ifistruction^fearnlrt^ process (personal 
communication), and ail school district^ in "Oregon are proceeding to 
implement- the corftp^ncy based appro^h to elementary and secondary 
education- that is now required in the state^ (Fa i r banks and Hathaway, 1975). 

, , Jhe>*e s^s to be>te)re'lnvolveme|t with the idea of competency based 
education at the level of state deparftnents bf education an^d state legfs- 
-latures'than at. the level of individual di^fctcts or schools, In addition 
to Or:egon,^t least two other states, California and Flor.ida, have adopted 
pro/iciency examinations as^ a .bas|s fpr high school graduation. Pennsyl- 
vaniaMs in the process of testing a s wies of community centered apfJi^oaches 
to compettency based e^djcation that are lieing examined as possTble 'models 
^"''^.HiS which, .to improve the quaj i ty of education within the state as >^ 
whole. , ■ . ^ • • J <: 

In tKese .and other states— such as Hawaii, Minnesota 'aid 1 1 1 inois—com- 
'petence is faehng def ined jin applied performance terms. As/i Consequence, 
mcifel^l^r competency based educat ion are being tested thai go beyond 
a traditional^ ftastery learning model. Each state diffe/s, however, 
In I fs^partlcular interpretation of the rfeaning of coijfeten'ce; therefore,* 
a variety of competing models are "Tn fact being implefnented. 

^ A number of other stages are actively cJlslSitsing the whole Idea of 
competency bas#d education, Jbut are doing so thus far primarily In con- 
junction with the development ^an* Implementation pf statewide assessment 
programs.* New York; Georgia, Michigan, Alaska andNtoshlngton are In this 
stage of develojSment. .Alaska is also in thfe process, of Identifying dis — ^ 
tricts that would be wllflng to serve as test sites. for the Impfementat Ion ' 
of a competency basdd approach to e4pcat1on tal lored along the- lines of - 
the program adopted in bregon^. " * . . 

--.V. too early to tell whether the \dea of competency based education 

will be a lasting one, or .whether It too will be sultry In a years as noi 
more than a passing fad; jt Is* too soon to tell whether competency based 
•education, once Implemented, will m^e a dlfference-In the quality of J 
education children receive. The breadth of the coficept," however, idb / 
apparent respons I vene^js to the'vartous pressures coming to bear on pOiM-lc) 



educatfon, and i ts^mechan isms for. adaptation and change suggest that it 
will be longer lived than many other Innovations in education. 

^f^*' ^T"^' comprehensivlTess of thp idea,' and' the nature 
Of Its d\^rnand5 on the organization and operation of school s may defeat 
It bfefore It receives a fair test. No^schools in Oregon, for example, 
as yet completely reflect all the characteristics called fpr in the new 
Minimum Stiindards. This should not be taken to mean, however, that schools 

•will be unable to implemerw the Stan<iards,- or unwi 11 ing to try to^mple-. 
meat them. The Standards have* been in existence for only a year, and the. 
scheflule for their imalementS'tion dbes not go into full effect until I98O 
On the encouraging sid|fe,most schools in'Oregon have been able to implemen/ 
to a reasonably degrw^ the high school graduation requirements that are / 
now a part of the Standards (adopted by the st^te in 1972) 'and that are ' 
to apply to^the graduating class of 1978. While the competencies to be 
demonstrated are in some cases less pow4rful than desir.«^.and the' measures 
to I'^l .lu^r relatively unsToph i st i cat;dNn approximation 

to bolh exists in essentfally all districts in the state. Increasingly, * 

. "'^V^*"^' prog rams,, record keeping, systems an^d reporting forms 

needed to support such an approach to graduation are becoming >.ell esta- 
D 1 1 Shed. -# • < 

. ^ * \ 

As yet there is no reason- to believe, based on Oregon's experience , 
with competency based education, that anything other th'an positive 
benefits will be forthcon^ing. To be sure there has been and «i.l 1 continue ' 
to be frustration, uncertainty, and unrelenting demands on the -time and 
energy of school personnel (o implement such programs, but most educators 
engaged tn the process are if the opinion that it has had beneficial 
effects on thei r communi t ies, faculty, and students. The long term test 
IS yet, to come, but with the Implementation of the, NIE sponsored program 
Of research and development, of which this monogiraah is a part (The Oregon 
Comp.etency Based Education Program), the nation will soon have reasonably 
complete and unbiased evidence on both the shorl^nd long'>term effects 
of the Oregon exper iment . i.n competency based education. n • ^ 

As in the case of Oregon, the experience ^f CaUfornia, Florida and 
Penn5yl||nia is too linrited as .yet to draw c6nclU#f6ns as to the conse- 
quences^ their respective experiments in CBE,' or whether those experiments 
are likely to MUnd and flourish wFth time. Because this ^|^he first year for 
the administrafron of the proficiency examination in CaliHFia (it is' 
administered twice each year, once in December -and once in^ne), no 
evidence is available, on how well students do on the examination or hQw_ 
It predicts success in out-of ^school settings. The Natjonal Institute 
of Education is also following the results the California experiment- 
carefully, however, and will be in a position to report the results of 
that .experiment. At approximately the same time, they will be able to report 
tTie resujts of the Oregon experiment. " . ' • < 

The IrppletnentatloQ of Competency Based Teacher Education,- 1975 , 
> ^ 

T/ie concepts of competency based education have been "Srawn large'ly 
from the 1 1 terature^of competency based teacher education. In contrast 
to competency based education, competency bas^ teacjier education is wVu 
established as. a conwpt and Is being implemented in one form or another 
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in the majority of teacher education institutions in- th* neitToij. It is 
>lso a concept that has. had a longer existence than competency based 
^dy)Mtiorrv and reasonably well coordinated demons trd*Jorf 'and dissaminatlon^ 
act"K^iesNdesigned to fnform. teacher education personnel aboyt it. 'For 
all o\these reasons there 4^ a relatively large literature <;ollection 
on compete'ncy based teacher education (see Appendix A. IV) . More/important, 
" a number of alternative tpo^el-s of CBTE have been developed, artd 'are 
relatively^weir known (see, for example, the (in i versify of Georgia, the 
University <||ScHouston and the University of Toledo Models, as Mel I as the 
ComFie d Model); a number of model based program^ have been in operation ♦ 
for a long enough periofl of time that evidence as to costs and benefits " 
IS beginning to emerge (Hite, 197A; Schaltfcit, Kersh, and GaVrison, 1976); 
Md descriptions that documem thi nature and operation of several such 
jsrograms are nov^ available (Dickson, et al., 1974.; Joyce et al., 1975- 
Schalock, K^r^h and Garrison, 1^76). The or/gia of comiJetency b«sed 
teacher education is well established, and can be clearly f>ed Icl time. 

fin 1968, the U.S. Office of Education funded ten institutions ^develop 
new models -for the pfe»|r*tion oT elemen*jar>if-sc^iool person^n^el ,Tn*d though 
the language of .competence did not appeal in alf 10 of the models that 
emerged from the effort, the models as-ix|roup soon becante identified as. 
performance based' or competency b|^ed models (Burdin afld Lanzillotti, 4969) 

r Generally, these models reflected ih on%"form or another --^he charac- 
teristfcs of competency based education identified In the three level » 
schema of Howsafn (see p. -9 ). ^s indicated earlier, howtyer, only the 
model developed in the Northwest (the ComField Model) cbnt^iaed from the 
Outset a definition of competence dpnsistent with the definition proposed 
in this monograph. ' • . • 

The, first phase of the .eletiientary models program covered a ten month 
period, yielding ten" paper models of hqv* elementary teacher preparation 
programs might.be structured and operated tto bejwre effective and.more 
responsive to the demands of the teaching profession than they had in the 
past. The second phase of the models program followed a year or so later 
with the extension and refinement of the initial models, the developiiSknt 
of detai led plans for implementing model based programs, and the provision 
of cost estimate's for carrying out the implementation plan. This phas^ ^' 
of the program also covered a ten month period, and yielded ten implemen- 
tation plans and accompanying cost estimates. - • ^ " 

When i4tiaily . planned by the U.S. Office of Education, thtf»elementary 
^ models program was designed to support the development, and operation of a 
number of model based proqrams over a sufficiently long period of time to . 
permit, firm conclusions as tb the costs" and benefits Involved in such 
-programs. Unfbrtunately, as is often tlje c#sp with w»4l laid federal 
plans,, funding sources did not mater ial'lze,- and the-U.S. Office 
of Education, under the aegis of the National Center for' the Improvemnt 
• f Educational Systems', wAs able^'to provide only minimal support for' those 
involved In implementing model based programs," Specifically, money wa^ 
made available to each .i-nst i tut iicv that had developed one of the original 



models {t;h«se frlsti tyttons came tq be known as C£E^ Centers) toAtnform 
others about th^, models, and te maintain contact w'ith one another while 
implement ing^^ refining, and extendin^g the-basic concepts in the models.* y 

i0 • A njumber of other act Ivi^ties, were s^bnsored by theOJ.S. Office of ^ 
Education to test ^nd dissemif»te the ideas about competency based 
education that j^r^ con tai nad in the elementary models; These^ Injp lud^: 

• Funding the American Association for Colleges of , • 
Teacher i4ucatf6n '(AACTEj'to istablish Its Commit- 

, . tee on Perfo^marlce (Competency) Based Teacher: ^ ^ 

Education to Investig'ate Issues relatf)^ to CBTE ' I 

" ^ and disseminate information about CBTE in written 
form to the teacher edi4cation, communtty; 

. * ' ' ' • 

• Funding thfe AACTE for th^ conduct of. workshops 
throughout the nation on CBTE;" \ 

^ . , • ' ' 

•funding t]je Multl -State Corfsortium for Competency 
Based Teacher ^Education as a means of informing 
, i state departments of education about the movement, 
. and to assist them In implementing the principles 
of CBTE on a statewide basis if so inclined; and 

^ • The decision on part of the Teacher Corpjs to require ^ 

all of the preparatory programs I t» supported to 
be competency based Tn mode of operation: ' ^ ^ ^ 

Out of these various activities have come '^the AACTE monograph on'per- 
formance based teacher educationj* the^nthly newsletter of the Multi- 
Sta^te Consortium on developments within CBTE; and numi^us publlcatTons 
supJ>orted by the Teacher Corps; for example, aVeportJbf ^oriow-up ' 

*This grant support was maintained over a period of^^thr^e years (with the 
assistance of the Teacher Corps)^, artdrprovlded the means- by which much 
of the present literature on competency iMised teacher^educatl^n was 
produced; Major books and mdnbgraphs that have grow/t directly or In- - 
direotly out of the work of the elementary models d I rotors within the^ 
Centers for Competency Based Education Include the 1970 Spring Issue 
of the ^rnal of Research and j&evelopment -|.n Education devoted to a 
description of the elementary rnodels and thefr feasibtjlty of Implanen-. 
tation; Coi^tency Based Teacher Educatloh: Progress, Problems and 
Prospects (edited bv Houston arid Howsam, 1972); the Florl-da CataTog 
of Teaching Competencies (edited by DodI , r972) ; Competency Based Teactter 
Education: Problems and Prospects for the D^ade Ahead (edited by Anderson, 
DeV^ult and DIcksofr, Vol. 1, 1973); Competen cy Basred Teacher Educatlpn^C 
A Systems Approach to Program djsslgn (edit^Jbv Cooper, Weber and Johnsoo, 
Vol. 11, 1973); The Power of Cqmpetency Based Educatlo>i^ (edlted by Rosner., 
1373); Exploring Coptpetency B^yd gducat Ion (edited bv Houston. 1974); 1 
Competency Assessment . Resea^^ and EvaluatTon (edited by Houston. 1975>;^ . 

the Knowledge Gap : CiT^Trograms As^ the Focus of and. Context 
For Research in Teacher - €ducat I pn (Schalock. 1575) ; Governance by Consortium, 
Tad I ted by Hansen, 1975); and C riteria for" Evaluating Competenc/^Based ^ . 
Teacher Education Programs (edited by ^Houston, Johnson and Burke, 1975). 



research .o« the^effectiveness of T.eacher Corps t4-a.ining programs (Marsh, 
\S7k) and a report on the utility of CBTE practices when gppl ied to 9 
mul tircul tural education context (Grant , -1 975) . ; 

, » 

' » 

In combinationi the work of the elementary model directors within 
the Consortiunv of CBE Centers, -and the documentation-dissemination 
activities of the agencies described abo^'ve, have led to a. remarkably quick 
diffusion of the concept of competency based teacher jsducat ion withifi 
the teacher education community. Recent, estimates of the extent to which 
the principlei^^t^BTE are being adopted (Merrow, ]57'*) place-the number 
of institutions attempting to implement CBTE at well above 50 percent 
and the number of states using these /principles, as a basis for the appro- 
val of teacher^reparation programs ind/or the certification of education 
persbnnej, at approximately i»0 percent '(20 states by actual count) The 
chapter by Gage and Winne on Performance Based Teacher Education in the 
1975 Yearbook of the National Society for 'the Study of Educat ion' provides 
an excellent review of the history and issues involved in CBJE. 

In sp'ite. of the essentially unparalleled speed with which the idea ' 
of QBTE h0s spread throughout jthe profession,, it needs to pointed out 
that there are very few fully operational competency* based Veachftr educa- 
tion programs in the nation today. No preparatory programs have transformed 
the. entirety of their four year curriculum into a competency based mode 
of operation, and only a handful of ' i nst i tut ions have transl ated the pro- 
fessional' component of their programs completely int6 a CBE mode of 
operation. Other efforts to implement CBTE have tended to be»pilot or ■ 
experimental, in nature, involving a course ot* cluster of -Courses wi thin 
an established program, or the translation of segitijen t s -pf programs— .for 
example, all clinical or school based experiences -p-i nto'* cSYe mode of 
operation. > , |\ 

Giveryttie reality of this st i 1 1 • primi t i ve level of i m^ 1 emen ta t t«o , 
the reade/wilN quickly recognize that mucl? of the literat\jVe about CBTE 
IS basedjfpon -thinking* about CBTE^ather than an J nvol /sment^h CBTE-- 
based prcJgram^ While this need not inval i date -the -concepts that have 
appeared i-n tTie literature, so far as their application to competency 
based education is concerned, it does suggest they be viewed as tentative 
illustrations of solutions rather than actual, substj^t 'a.ted so)utions. 

Fortunately, themodil of competency based teadier, educat ion that Is 
most consistent with the model of CBE pro^sed in tKp present monograph 
has undergone reasonably extensive testing, and has 4een in place, 
over a sufficient period of time that a first level ^analysis of the costs 
and benefits associated with it. is now avalUbTe. "Phis is the ComField 
Model ,fo^ elementary teacher education that w« developed in the Northwest, 
and has been ujed as a gOide to implementing competency based teacher ^ 
ed^jcation tlvoughout much of the region. Model bas^ programs are now 
operating at Western Washington State College, the University of Washing- 
ton, Gonzaga University, the University of Idaho, ar^ Oregon College of 
Education tOCE). ; , 

Being competency based and field oriented, thes^ programs have been 
forced to fac^ the i nstruct ion >^ assessment and certification demands that 

i . < • 



are associated with the definition of compet.ence suggested in this mono-* 
graph, and alKof the management demands that follow,. As* such, t+iese 
progr'ams 'become valuable sources of irrformation for states and schools 
wishing to implement a competency based program of tli^ kin4 being 
proposed.* . , 



r 



A re^ntly completed series o/ film^trlpa describing the ^omField Model 
arid Its Implementation, in the Northwest is available through the Region" 
X Office of the 5. -Off ice of f^ucati<^A Seattle , or th^ Teaching 
Research Division, Oregon State System irr Higher Education, Monmouth, 
Oregon. 

* * ■ 

While the filmstrip series on CfifE In the Northwest will be t*Jpful to 
states and schools wishing to Implement CBE, a document .that will be 
even *o re informative fs thejfoaograph <Jes^iblng the CBTE program ^t 
Oregon Col lege of Educat ion TScha lock, Kersh and Garrison, 1576) that 
is to be fiublished fn the AACTE series on c<5impetency based teacher 
education. The monograph provides the first analysis available of , 
the cqsts'and benefits associated with- CBTE programs and provides an 
extens'jve d^crlption of the procedures that have been developed at OCE* 
to assess the competence of teachers jn ongoing school settings, to 
personalize the instruction and assessment process, to continuously ' 
evalua^te e^id upgrade the program, to Jnsure qUdl'lty in the measures 
taken on^ the competence of teachers In^^e program, and the means by 
which <la'ta col I ecttd within, the context of *th'e program are used for 
Ijurposfes^ of Vesearfirf? on program and teacher effectiveness. In combt- 
nation with the description^ of operational CjtE programs that are 
available through the filmstrip series on^efTT In the Northwest, tfeis 
monogffph should prove to be a valuable resource for persdns whowtsh to 
translate thd principles of competency based education Into program? 
at th«f elementary and secondary school' level. - x j 

{ ^ - ■ ; u 
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'chapter 2 



AN 0>Ei^T10NAL.DE>INI.TI0N OF COMPETENCY BASED roUCATION 

. After reviewi-ng the meahi-ng of the term compete*nce, an<l the practices 

:?fc??«d ?4%'''IS *° competefcOas^d ^u^aJion as ft fs 

foJiSany as "een. proposed that compet||pcv baseS^education be defln^ 

" !;:;c^ process, that facilitates with' a known.fllgree of effective- "/ 
; the atta.nmenfby learners >of a specif ied. level of^J^rform- , 

JeUt^d Including the ablH.ty ttf pei^form tasks . 

•related to sudces^ In job or life roles." . - 

•Jivln"'c«i,n!f?i;i? ^o"s'stent with th^'e rtieanlng 

given competeifcy ba^d education by Howsam (see pp. 7 to 9) but in fact 

a :;:d';: Ho«sam fran,ev^?k/fo?JL e, dolr ot 

aJtend JSri"?,'''' ' V^'^*" '° ^'"^ competence It ^oes 
of tSr?^^^J M full. meaning that must be given to the persona Uzat ion * 

-« i*^ ab i9 ;r competence is^defined ■ 

as f>'k^-to perform complex tasks;" and it does not treat as an 

essential cfllriScteilstic;of CBE the adapt ive,- torrecti v^pr^J^ties ^de . 

• Possible by the fm^^ntation of systems design principles - 

ces'ses'^S^r^lr!.'^' propb^ed. what are the pro-* 

^1! ?!J J5 S*^^^ ^^^^^ Following 

tje lead of Hovfsam, ^ three-level set 6f processes are proposed :- x those 

tJo.V?;:ir'"'' 5^«MJnLnk- characteristics of xompfetencOaJed education; 

cSns?it^tI1Sr'-"'" 'J' enabling, characteristics' of CBE; and'those tT«t - 

J^the oaL JhlT^.i''""?:'"*' ^'-^ discussed brief y 

in the pages that follow', ana form the basis for a subsequent discussion 

■ 0 ol'!;""r ''-'■f'^' ""''•^'^ °' 9lven the operaJ^onal de? n- . ?on 
•.in C^apJer I "'"""P^ '""^^nderly fng the proposed oper^^tiohs are described 



The^ Defining Characteristi cs of CompetenlTlased -Education 

.ua«,'^f?»i--'"J- ^«<''"'tion',prc.po'sed for xompetency based education prfe- 
sumes f.ye interdependent processes as\definrng characteristics.' Without 
HlVny '° ^l^'P^c fic, intent of.a'program. and wlthbut reference tl 
how the var.ous^^roceises are interrelated-, they are as follow^:' 

A public d>K^ati^ of ihe outcomes 'desW-ed from in- . * -. 
• ^ str^ictlon at TN,. levels of school ihg ,fd«strrct, building-.,' *'» 
y course, IndWidual learner) , Including out^As thav " . 

ref I ect, the ability to function effect I velym liffe 4 - i. 

■ .folMoutsldspf sc/ioi^l,; and the deslgna'tion df a. minimum - " ^ 
set Of . these outcdmes to be<demonstr,ated In order to ~ 
araduatft. • - * • - ' • > - 



■V. 



A public decJarat'iorfqf fhe means by which th* ^i eve- 
men t ^desired outcomes, and especially' those 'that are 
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required for graduation, are to be evaluated ^anU 
certified, including — 

a. ^ the kind of indicators that are to be accepted 
^ as .evidence of outcome achievement; 

b. how evidence of out<;ome achievement is to be . 
obtained; ^' ' ' . , 

c. ^what is to represent an acceptable level of n 

outcome achievement; - / 

d. the prp^ceiiures to be ^followed in judging • i 
perforifnance in relation to outcome achievement; 

e. how achievement in relation to desired outcomes 
is to be recognized and displayed.^ 

The desl*gn and operation of instructional programs, at all 
levels of schooling (district, bui Idlng,. course, Tndivi- 
dual learner*), that'— * . , > 

a. clearly link content and process t^" outcomes desired; 

b; clearly provide aHernative' learn.ing experiences for 
outcome achievement; and 



c. clearly rely on-* performance in relation to established 
standards as a basis for program placement decisions, , 
including program exit and cert If ic^tiorr decision's.' 

A set of publicly declared rules ar>d i^ocedi^res that permit 
the personalisation of learning programs through 

a.,, an opportunity for students to negotiate 

• outcomes to be worked ^toward" 

• indicator's acceptable as evidence of outcome - . 
" achievement 1 . 

• procedures to be usedUn assessing outcome 
. achievement , ^ _ • 

• standards of performance set for outcome . . ^ 

achievement ' * ^ 

• learning activities to be pursued wKile working ^ 

toward outcome achievement 

• learning envl ronments "within which to pursue 

outcome 'aeh I evtmentV wicludi rig choice of 
. learning faci*l i tators I" , ' 

• the* time and number of Jemonf tration attempts ) 

allowed for 6utcome idhievement; and / 

b', the -adaptatidn 6? aJ I .^pri^j^e'abov^ to the learning 
^\ itrengjchs aij^ weaknfjs^f/'Vtylef and- preferences of , 
Individual students .an^^eacbers*. . 



5. A set of publicly declared rules and procgduVes <for 
assuring the continuous adaptation airti^mprovwnent 
of ongc^ing educational programs through the use of — "'^ ' 
* . . . . ^"X, 

a. formative «nd summative- program evaluation data,^ 
including data on program costs and data on the 

*^ ^ appropriateness of outcomes desired; ' 

* * • 

b. student performance data; agd 

c. staff performance data, 'Including data on the 
-^^^ectiveness of staff development programs. 

* '/ r \ r 

Thes.e five processes are presumed to constitute the defining bi > e&seff tlal 
characteristn'cs^of a competency baiTed education program. A program missing 
any one of these i)rocesses would not be Judged competency based. 

In viewing, these processes collectively, .two featlres come Into shvp " 
. focus: the extent to which competency based education maizes public what 
IS hoped .to be achieved and what has been atKleved, and the extent to 
which a competency based education p^ogram -r^l ief^ upon and makes use of * 
data. 

-Both features have advantages and disadvantages so, far as tlve* opera- - 
tion of s^OQjs; Is concerned.. Being public about whit is to be achieved^ 
enables students and the patrons of a .school tq see whether the goals beings 
pursued are the gpals^they wish to ha^jre pursued. Jt also permits students 
and faculty td clearly understand wh^t Is tq be achieved and whin it has 
been achieved. The disadvantages to. being public about expected and 
•achieved outcomes Is the Invl tat ion * 1 1 provides to endless debate about ' 
wbat these outcomes should be, and the means -they provide for holding both 
students and schools responil>le >dr the achievement of the* outcome desired. 

Operating educationa4*^programS on the basis of data^bout student* 
per'forntance, program effect I ve^iess, and faculty effectiveness Is^lso a 
two edged sword/' On the one hand It provides a basis for decision making 
that is better thAn best guess, Inturtlon, or impression. On the other 
it Is a costly approach to the operation of schools, both In terms of'the 
time and resoQrces' requl red to col feet and summarize the d^ta needed and 
to get it In a form that is useful to decision makers. .Deatlng with data 
that pertiin to-a particular decision can also be disruptive, and time 
^consuming, and can make schools more vulnerable to their critics. ' - 

Be this as It may, a competency, based mode of operation seems to 
ijnply^at schools are to operate In an unusually public way and with an 
unusual dependence upon ^ata for decision making. 

The Wst of defining processes for competency based education has 
two other Important features: the'ext'ent to which a CAE program is out- 
come oriented^ and^ the. exterit to which It Is taflored to differences^ 
among individuals and settings. Not only must the outcomes to^e achieved 
thfough an educational program be Identified, and the Indicators to be 
accepted as evidence- of outcome achievement agreed upon, instructional \ 
p^gram^ must be desligned in terms of the. outcomes th^t are to be achieved and 



programs that are to be adapted or impVoved on^he basis of evidence about 
the extent to which outcomes are* achreved . Such an orierUation, coupled 
with the public anddata -dependent orientation of such programs, makes the 
arena of coiJ^p^tency Tjased education, markedly different from the approach • 
to schooling found in most communl t ies* today . 

By adiiing to this strong outcom^ orientation an equally strong'c^- 
•ca^s o^;*; ' t^' ^^'^-^^^-t' -d faculty to aSapt outco^s. "di- 

"fsiu^ „ f *"come achievement, arrd learning activities designed to bring 
abou outcome ach.ev«nent -to fit their own particular needs' aWlities ' 
and learning cofnpefncy lased education outlines not only ah apprpach 

to education that is di ff erent^ f rom what; now exists In itwst schools, but on« 
thafhe^ins to approach what many would feel to be.an impossibly idealistic 

evidence, from the arena of competency based ' 
T.rrl- suggests, that such^an approach to schooling is not an 

unattainable, goal-even with ttm resources now available ta schools. 

Enabling Character istics»f Competency. Based Education 

or .l^Jilfi'^* P""-^?"!" d*scr;ibed above may represent the defining 

nIiJh!r I ^f'^^-afte^-'st-cs of. ^competency based education, they constitute 
neither an exhaustive nor a sufficient set. TTiere remain the" quest Ions ' 
for example, of how the_ putcomes desired-from school i ng- are to be deti- 
mined; how resources and personnel are'to be organi-zed to carry out thl 
processes called for by the defining characteristics; how decisions ablt 
curriculiim. instruction, and resource allocation are tobe made; and how 
the actual, operations iQyolved in insftructlon^nd assessm^yit are to be 
?nir!-°"I: J ^-^ and.sinew.of a^.y educational program, 

including those that are competency based. The fact that aprogram is 
competency b«ed will have major implications for the form which such 
ertabling aspects of program operat ion *wi 1 r take, but every educational 
program must have such characteristic^, in one form or another, to function 

basi*t>f 'the defining features t/.at have been proposed., four 

6rnSJi;V5^-r!*';'"'f accompany a competency based educaUon 

program foi* it to function optimally: 

* /- ' ' . ■ ' 

The establishment of educational goals ahd programs 

, on the basis of. identified social' conditions, both 
.present and anticipated, and what Is known about 
human development and learning. ^ 



2. The iriVolvement- of students, the comniOnity and educa- 
tion personnel In establ ishing the OLUtcomes desi^ed 
from instruction.- pnd the procedures to he used in 
evaluating and certifying the achievement of those 
Outcome|^ 

3. The use of settings', persons and resources to achieve 
'desired outcpmes through 

Unking prpg ram planning, opeTation an/1 budgeting 
procedures; 

■ 1 
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an infoFmation management system that supports 
data dependent decision making; and 

• the appropriate preparation, placement ^d' 

HJtilization of/personnel . , . 

- ' «t 

, 4, The creation of a decisixjo hejwork thai identifies 
each, major category* of d^cisjon.to be made— 

• thef structure or mechahism through which the 
ded^lsion is to be made (e^g., 3n individual 
teabher Or team of teachers, a departmental 
or irade level coAnittee, a school -wide com- V 

. mft»e,'a school-community counci I) ; 

• the Ijersons to b^ represented in the decision^ 
ma)cing process; , ' ' 

'* , •the perspns. who are to take part in the decision 

making process; * w * ' . 

. • the procedures to be followcd-In the- decision 
making process; and ' * 

• the data ^o be considened during the course o^ 
^ , the' decision making process.* ^ 

* t - 

These. characteristics as a whole Reflect two major points , 
,of emphasis. The first has to do with ensuring that theoutcomeS 
to* be pursued jn'^n educational system are appropriate and of high 
quality. In light of the strong outcome orientation of a competency based, 
ap{)rpach to- education,, and in light of the requlremcnt._that these 'outcomes 
be publfc art d- agreed to, a competency hasedleducatjm .program attempting 
to operate without the first two characteristics 1 1 sted above'woujcl -^rn all 
likelihood find itself in trouble, very soon, if in fact ft )^j>t^b\e to ^* 
be implementedjpiat all. 'Much the same rationale can be brought to the third 
^and fourth Items In the list. If resources and persontiel 'arenot iflsely \ 
us^d in relation to outcomes to be achieved, and if decisions are not made* 
on the basis of data that are available *and In a manner*' that is In keeping 
with the vubl ic«and outcome-oriented stance of CBE, it is likely that a 
program would^flnd itself in severe difficulty very soon. This does not; 
mean of course that a\A four enabling characteristics have to be fully 
operational when a competency based education program is first implemented. 
It does sugge«i, however, that unless theie cl)?racteristlcs are an 'integral 
part of planning iH relation to program Implementation, and unlesV they 
are implemented quickly and as cpmpletely as resources permlf. It Is likely 
that a compet^cy based':prograf!f of the^kjnd called for in the present mono- 
graph win have a short and unhappy existence. 

Unique Characteristics of Competency Based Education ^ 

Three aspects orf the defining and enabling characteristics .outUned \ 
above are unique to the idea of competency based education: 

1. The Jnslstence that a minimum (non-negotiable) set of 

^ outcomes (the Competencies) desired from schooling be ' . 
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■. ► • > defined in terms pf . the aBi I i ty.of stud<i»ts v 

' ^» to'fupction effectively in life roles outside . ' ' ' 

' , ' » of sdhool ;• ' ^ ^ . ■ N. 

^ , ' ^ • f ^ K ' . ^ ^ 

. ' 2. The reqteicanent that ^ttaipfnent of this minimum - . 

'/* • set'o-f thesfe>outcomeS be' demons tr-a ted as ^ ' 

. . basis foiJgra<«jatjon from.schdol; and * ] ' • " • 



3. -The reqtii-reifie/it that perfo'rmance^in relation to 

/ thi^ minimum set^f outcomes»be summarized and 
* displayed as^ pal^t of ttie .certi f icat ion ?foc«ss. 



. L • J^' that-T7ave been listed as either defining • 

or enatl.ng of: competency .based fducation could ^ well appear in a mastery 
leafn.ng or performance based approach to instruction as in a competency 
, baseiS approach to instruction, ^ . , • ' ' i ' 

bau/^Hu^r?-""'^*!!' cornception may seem, to mi si^^h^rJbl-nt of^ competency 

baSed. education, or to so simplify the meani ng -of 'CBE that it denies the ' 
.promise ...t ostensibly jqlds. Perhaps soV But the power of -these three 
_. f^a-tures to fundamentally alt^ tie nature <^ Schooling, and'to noticeably 
^ irpprove the c«acit9 of young people and adiT^ to function within thfe 
. . corttext^ of ^ preterit day society, should not be funderest imated . Coming to 
• grips wtth what Wh outcomes- should be fias 'tl^e potential" of changing the ~ ' 
. relati6nship between s.c^ools .and eommunrtiefr^ the relationship betWeen 

students and faculty, .and the way we-think generally about what the outcomes 
,of school l-ng should be'. .Recognizing" how auch oytcomes are tp be achieved 
and-assessed Is likely to change how »e thPhk about where and how instruc- 
tion IS to occur, where and how assessment tV to occur, who'is to be' in- 
- voived in the .instracfion ahd assessment process, and the amount of "time 
> requiy^jed for j nstruct Ion and. assessment. • ' - 

; ■ „ ••- ■ , ' V 

f . facing the reality of having to certify thAt a student bas In fact • 
demonstrtted the ability, to funct Ton- effectively in vafiou? life roles in 
out-of-/chooI settings Js likely to force schools to take their responsi- 
bility .for learning much more seriously; it is likely to cause Schpolsto 
, use assessment informatTon as qn integral part of the Irj^fruCtional pro- . 

' cess; It Is likely to caus? schools and communities to be much more serl- 
.ous about following graduates to see how they ar? in fact able to function 
in out-of-school contexts, and to use this infocmation in defining schbol ^ 
programs; and i t is likely to bring to the outcome identification process 
a much mo.re thoughtful, analytical ^d serious orientation tfhan has.been 
the .case typically In the past. • ' 

If tKese -consequences occur, they must of necessity cause /^^th inking 
6n ail of the outcomes desired from schooling, and their relationship to 
those that are required* fqr graduation. ^ 

lit short. It Is possible that what appear on flr^t read'Ing to be the 
.relatively innocuo<ls characteristic* of an educational program have within / 
•them the power fo Influence aa entire educational system In a major way. 
Whether they do so depends of course upon 'the kfnds of competencies and outcomes 
Identified, the indicators that are to be accepted as evidence oF competency . ■ 
and out/iome achievement.^ the seriousness with which evidMce is to be 
obtained- on competency and outcome achievement, and the commitment a school, 
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and community have to t^e achievement of such -competenc i^s and outcomiBs b/" 
students. If meaningful competeftcies ancf outcomes are established, strong 
evidence of competency: and outcome achievement obtained* and all students, 
are expected to -achieve^ the' competencies desired and are flexibly helped 
to achieve outcomes iry accord with their interests ^nd abi I i t ies /^schdoUng 
a? It is known in America today will of necessity change, ^ 

. Thesf decisions, of course, are generaUy reached between 
a district artd the community it serves, and thus with CBE as with other • 
appr^ache^. to education, the role and function >f schooling io Amertian ' 
life, and to a large extent its qualiky,are fundamentally in the hand's of 
communities and the schools they support. , * 



r ^ 



Notes on a Model of Competency Based Educat l0f|- ' ^ v-* 

This monograph carries aTlTle that suggWsfs the existence of at 
lea# one model of competency based education, if not ^aUernat i've modelV- 
The issue to be addressed in the foHOwiog paragraphs is whether ''the pre- 
vious listing of the defining, enabling anduniqge characteristics of CPE 
. represent a model of competency based education. 

By almost anyone's definition, a simple listing of the characteristics 
of a system that is to be modeled does not: qualify as a nwdel of that system 
Snow. (1973) proposes that models be treated as *Wh developed descriptive ' 
analogies u$ed to help visualize, of ten- in a simplified or miniature Way, • 
phenomena that cannot be easily or directly observed. Eajch model is.thu^ 
a projection of a possible system of relationships (emphasis added)' among 
phenomena, realized in verbal , ^material , graphjc or sympbol ic> tferms^* (p. 81) 
Hathaway (1969). quoting Richard Stone (1967), defines ttye elements that 
make up'a simple descriptive mod^^^^ 

• Isdlating and defining the system and its boundaries 
*^ According 'to a^ (specified) fJurp^se; ^ 
• • ^ , / * 

•^Describing the controllable aod uncontrollable vari- 
ables within the system that are of interest; 



• Formulating the reJat fdnshi ps among the variables of . . - 
# interest, and estirt^^ng the parameters in these 

relationships; and ' \ 

• Collecting data about the variables in keeping with 
^ • proposed analyses (p. 20)^ , . 

Very clearly, simply listing the characteristics of an educational 
system, as has been done thus far in the noonograph, does not warrant even 
* the label »tiescriptive model . . , X 

I Xt best such a listing can be treated as Vproto-mo'del v it conSttitut|» 

the basic elements from which a, model -or a series of models can be fashioned, 
^ but^ it does riot .in its oi^n right carry the strict properties of i model.' 
While even this may be a presumpt Iva^ use of t^rms, it .is seen as being a. ' 4 
> .useful heuristic for dealing with the remaining content of the monograph, 
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andjt should haye long term utility ;in tn^inta!n!ng an av^reness th^t 'the 
demand for bona^ f ide modey bu i Id i still exists. 



1. ^ .» - 

With-thJs rationale; and with^ apologies duty expressed to all real and 
would-j)e phriologists. the -term proto-model will be used throCighout the 
refjainder of the monograph. Where fohtext demands -for examp-le. i/i chapter 
or section titles— the term model will be used as shorthand, but in all 
cdses the meaning to- be 'assigned the term Is. to be restricted to that 
• implied by the proto-model' label. The phrase "model of CBE" will b» de- 
fined as and reserved for "a well .'defined, arul functional ly different 
pat tern^of .emphases of* mterpretation that can be given the defining and 
enabl ing charaeCeristics' of -CBE." 

- Given the assumption that any modeTof CBE is in» fact authfcntic • 
on.ly if all defining characterlst Tcs are represented in ide^tTflable 
form,, it makes little difference whether one, argues for "aItei»o*tive" 
mfcdels of CBE or "variation^"" on a single rtiodel. The reality* of Imple- 
mentation is that variation In emphasis or interpretation will In fact ' 
occur, and it is arbitrary whether these variations at-e labeled alterna- 
tive models of CBE or simply model-based variations . ~ 

Recognizing the arJjitMri nesi involved, the language of both alterna- 
tive models of C-BE and model-based programs of CBEWs Gsed in this 
mooograpli. ,The ratixjnale for this distinction is twbfold. F4rst; If may 
be useful to think in terms of trying to Identify rather well defined, 
easily recognizable>and- functional ly different patterns of emphasis or 

.^^r the defining and enabling characteristics 

of CB.&,{ alternative models of CBE), and treat these as viable and dis- 
tinct options fpf schools or districts or states to pursue. Second, the 
language of upddel-bai^d programs will enable adopting, school s or districts 
or states to Identify quickly 'for one another the broad characteristics 
of the Competency based program that Is tefng Implemented, and at -the same 
time 'accommodate the ertdless variations on a partVuI>^'nodel that will 
occur across implementing districts. •'^^ 

Put in other terms, the language of al ter native mode rs facl l i tat*»s 
the search for alternatives in articulating and interpreting the defining 
and enabling features of competency based education, while the language 
of model-based programs provides adopting schools or districts or states 
with a descriptor that conveys a great deal of meaning to others but pt ' 
the same time permits the adopting schooTs to Implement within that gcner*! 
descriptor whatever' Is needed to accomodate the particular demands of their 
own contexts. This language pattern is used throughout the remainder of 
-<%e monograph, and attention Is directed to describing several of 4he more 
obvious alternative models of CBf that can.^be Identified by assigning 
different emph»ses to the defining and enabHng charicteristics of CBE. - 

Notes on ''P artial >Hodels" and "Approximate Prdqrams" 
of Compcteney Bastfd Education 

For purposes of the. present monograph, a -partial ntodel or an approxi- 
"HU Prpqram of competency based education W defined as oAe that does >TCLt 
incorporati all five of tlie defining characteristics of CBE in'clearly 
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recognizable f6rm. Since the development of "alternative models of CBE 
IS largely a paper exercise, it is unlikely that partial models will 
occur, unless of course 4he model bui Ider \hooses to Tgnore' one or more 
of the defining charactertst tcs ■ proposed. or choo.ses to define compefaiicy 
based eslucation on a different basis- The implementation of school- 
programs, however, ^s a di-fferent matter: here It Is likely that -most 
implementa-t I on- efforts,, at least in the beginning, will be approxipate ' 
programs. It is unlikely that school districts will be able to {mpl6ment 
a full-fledged, competency based education program alTat one time. The 
magnitude of change Is sljch.that most districts will require at best a- 
three-to f-ive.year'period to shift their programs to a competency based 
nxjde of operation, and then it is likely that they will be operat-inj In 
a manner that is only a rough approximation to what Is desired or what may 
exist at a later point in time. - - ' : 

It is important that this be understood, and not only 'as a'ma"tter 
of resource availability. Equally infportant is the .matL? o?"u^ 
for the principles and practices of competency based education are. so at ' 
odds with much of what goes on in contemporary schools that Considerable 
,time must be allowed for students and faculty to' act habitually 
on the basis of CBE i^rjnciples and practices. A clear understand in* of 
the t?ime Required for shifting from a traditional to a competenoj based 
mode of operation should elicit a.greajt deal of tolerance for schools tha> 
only approximate a fully operational CBE program, '■ ^ 
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- ■ * CHAPTER 3 

ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING COMPETENCY BASED EDUCATION 
• • • . • 

.The Ifterature on competency based Education and teacher >educat ton 
has not dealt extensively or systematically with the assumptions under- 
lying the concept (Efsele and Halverson, 1975). Assumptjons have been 
spelled out In relation to particular practTces within the comjietency 
based movement; fpr example, the value of stating publlcally and cleaYlv 
the outcomes desired from Instruction or the value of using a systems 
approach- to program design and ad^ptat lon-assumptlonS Underlying the 
concept of CBE as a whole— have nox been articulated. This chapter 
explicates assumptions underlying the proto-model of competency based 
education that has been proposed, and^emoastrates the Interdependence 
of these assumptions when the prpto-model is applied to ongoing school 
programs. , ^ 3 . 

* rol^?.^''"^"*?^ of assumptions generally parallels the' characteristics 
OT CBE_ listed on pp. 18 to 22. Assumpttions paralleling the, defining - 
characteristics of CBE programs ar¥ treated under eight headings: 

• CBB-as a means of clarifying and extending the 

outcomes desired from education; . • " 

• CBE as a me^rwtof providing clear evidence of 

the 'achleve/fi^^of outcomes desired from education: 
~^ ■ - . 

• CBE as a. means. of facilitating the achiev«nenC 
of outcomes desired from education; 

• OP^Ps a means of personalising the Instructlon- 
le^rning process; 

i 

• CBE as a means of adding flexfbllfty to and extend- 
'"9 rahge of program options, for the Instruction- 
learning process; ' 

• CBE as a means of improving and refining the J.n- 
structlon-!earnlf\g process, and making schooling 
genera Uy more cost effective; . • s ' . 

* ' ' » ' • 

• CBE as a-means of making schooling more consistent 
with the demands of everyday Hvlng; and 

• ♦.CBE as a means .of fosterlng^Jndependence In Itirn- 
^ Ing, and a commitment to the value of learning 

^ throughout one's I'ffe. - • ' 

Fewer assumptions relate to the enabling characteristics of CBE. 
These apt addressed under five headings: , ^ 

• CBE as a means of Increasing the~rat lonal I ty of ' - 
goal se^ttlng In education; 
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• ME as a means of Involving parents and members 
of a^commurfity more' d-l recti y In the process- of 

' education; " 

%-^CBE as a data' dependent, decision oriented 
approach to the management of education: 

• CBE as a dat^ dependen,t, decision oriented 
apprc^ach to the. governance of ^edueatlon; and 

CB5 ffrograms as a means ^of Increasing the 
ber>eflts received .from educa 1 1 oa per unit* 
of cost hrcurred. ' ^ ^ 



Assumptions pertaining to the unique .features of CBE are dealt 
with throughout the chapter, as weU as on pp. 22 ai^d 23 of the previous 
chapter. » " 

^To help keep the Implications of competency based, Vlucat il^n Xx\ 
perspective, the chapter tfnds with a listing of some things CBE does 
not' assume. - . 

- Assunytions Related to the Defining 
Feat ures of Competency Based Education 

CAE As A Means of 'Clar'l fying and Extending 
Th^ Outcomes Desired From Education 



\ 



Perhaps more than anything el^se competency based ^ucatlon Is 
•seen as a means of clarifying the outcomes desired from education, ex-' 

tending those outcomes beyOnd those typically pursued by schools, and * 

insisting upon clear evidence of tl^ achievement of a particular set of 
. outcome^iwior^to graduation. In 1i|my respectr-the pr^esfs of goal setting 

In a coinpetency b^sed education program Is much Hke tha^t In tradlt4onal 

programs? In that--. 

^ • ■- . 

• The broad outcomes desired by a community of its 

schools are to be specified; ^ , * 

• The programs of/ Instruction offered by schools 
within a community, and the outcomes expected 

^from them are to 'be consistent with these broad 
owtcomels; 

• The courses offered by schools'wlt^ln -a cofimunlty, 
and the outcomes expected* from them, are to be* 
consistent v/fth the broader outo<ys; and 

✓ • All of the above are to be , guided by an. analysis 
of conditions affecting graduates of education 
programs In the futurjft, as well as an up-to-date 
J knowJedge of what Is known about human development 

and learning. ' 
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Such goal setting procedures are* only a beginning, however. 
Competency based education reqtjTres additional steps. These steps 

• make the identification of outcomes within a CBE mode of operation 
more demanding, and potential lyn^ch more powerful. They are-- 

# An Insistence that a minimum set of outcomes desired 
. . fromschool ing be stated In terms of the dencnsfrated , 

abi l>l^;^^to^^£yft6tion effectively In a number of life 
roles in out-of-school settings (the set of outcomes ^ 
desired from schooling that are called competencies); 
and 

* - # An insistence that students demonstrate this minimum 
set of competencTes as a basis for graduation, and 
that the jJemonstration of competencies by each student 

• • be so^^certif i.ec). 

A third practice of ten .accompanies the goal setting proci^ss In CBE. 
This involves i dent 1 fy ing "the Indicators of outcome achievement at the 
same time that outcomes are being defined. §uch a-procedufe helps' 
people clarify the rather general outcome stat«Sments they are wdrking 
with, and it provides cleSir direction* as to-how each outcome Is to be 
measured. 

When these featur^ are added to the traditional goal setting pro- 
cedures of education, some of the power of CSE becomes apparent^ They 
clarify the gyl seating process by pointing to what will be accepted 
as evidence or go^l^achievement; they press for- the outcomes of educa- 
tion to be thpught of fn tjrms of performance in*out-of-school contexts 
as well as within school contexts; they demand that^chools go beyond 
the point of rhetoric adbtit achieving such outcomes, and obtain evidence 
on. the ability of students to apply their kndWl edge and skills 
in life role, out-of**school situations; and they require that schools^ 
'^link graduation and certi f Fcation to the ability of students to domon- 
strate the achievement such ou^tcomes. By taking this last step a ^ 
district enters fully into the arena of a^ountabi M ty, for it thereby 
accepts tfTe obligation to offer Instructional programs that will enable 
students to attain the knowledge and skill required to function effect- 
ively in.out-of-schbol settings, and to provide^the assistance rteected 
to^practice and integrate this knowledge and skill. 

CBE As A >teans Of Providing Clear Evidence Of The 
Achievement 0^ Outcomes Desired From EducatlofT " 

Competency based education ^requ I res as much clarity of s^ateme/tt ^Ij^ 
and Evidence, regard Ing the kn<^ledge. Ski 1 Is, attitudes, beliefs and 
appreciations that soclet/ faels essentia] forjts citizenry as for 
the competencies irequlxea for ^raduat Ion. While CBE does not dictate 
^^^outcomes. It does require that the outcomes be clearly^ stated and that 
* evidence o^j^tcome achlevement.be formally obtained.; ^ 

In some resf>ects the demand of "^competency" based education for evi- 
dent oCitcome achievement Is its most powerful feature. Such Iviformation 
permits student?, for example, 4o be clear about what chey are trying to 
achieve;Mt? #iables them to track the progress they are making; and it 

(f 
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enables them to know when they have achieved their goals. It also ^ 
permits teachers, for example, to be clear about the outcomes both they - 
and the students are trying to achieve; It enables them to track the 
progress that Is being made and to adapt their instruction accordingly; 
and It enables* them to know when desired outcomes are achieved so that 
instruction heed not be carriei^urther/ the^e advantages provide a 
means for the Instruction-leaf nlng process to-becomc more focused , and 
efficient than In traditional schools, t ' 

Evidence of outcome achievement also has a number of advantage? 
for school districts as a whole. It enable!^ a district, for example, 
to be clear about the effectiveness of Its various Instructional programs^ 
and to share this informat ioh, wTth Its patrons. It also provides a 
means of allocating resources .for the' Improvement of weak programs, and ' 
for marshalling community support for program; Improvement on the basis 
of fact rather than argument ^pd exhortation. It also provides the kind 
of information^^about outcome achievement that a* district needs to put In 
" the hands of parents of children enrolled in a district. 

While the CBE requirement fo^. evidence of outcome achievement is Mn 
some ways its most useful feature, it may also be its most troublesome. 
Standardized measures of achieven^nt do not "go far toward meeting t;he 
needs of outcome assessment within a competency based program. They do 
not assess performance in out«f-school settings;' they do not attfe/id'to " 
many pf the slcilJ and attitudlnal outcpmes that districts desire; and^' 
they are not a good means for prov+cM^j^ continuous feedback to studentk 
aijd teachers about performance in relation to specific outcomes. In* 
addiyon, many .parents and educators feel they provde inappropr late'evi- 
denc^ of oUTtcome achievement, for they are tommonly b^^ed on a norm i ^ > 
referenced approach to measurement either than a crlter ^-referenced * " ^ 
approicb. As a consequence of such 1 imi tatlons/^di strlcts or school . » 
personnel are forced to develop the tools to assess the vast^majori ty of 
outcomes desired from school ing, and to do so .according to the principles 
x^f criterion-referenced testing. - • . . • - " ^ T , 

r . * ' ?H 

For p^ersons who are knowledgeable concern I n't the principles of measMrement 
and for teachers who know how much\ time and energy go itito the develop- 
ment,, administration, and use^of teiicher made tests', the magnitude* of ^such 
a task is apparent. Mot only is thl^ technology of. cri ter'on-reference'd^ 
testing still primitive, and the number of persons' familiar w.lth the '"^ 
technology limited, the' resources required to develop arvd use the te<?h- 
nology on a scale implied by CBE are sizeable. Given existing constraints 
on most school budgets, new resources .ire not likely to be found. Districts' 
that assume a CBE mode of operartfon mulst find ways to channel existing 
resources to the Assessment function. They must/also find ways to make 
do with relatively unsophisticated measures of outcome achievement, for - 
the. number <5f * such measures to be developed rules against a high degree 
of sophistication. * * " * 

If funds wlthjn a^dl jKrlcr are chhnneled^to rte assessment .function, 
a related decision will have to be made: Should these resources be 
placed In the hand> of teachers; whp will then carry out the assess- 
mef>t function in conjunction with Instruction; or should they be placed 
In the hfinds of district assessment.personnel , who will then 
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work cooperatively with teachers, ^his will' be'a matter of district 
preference, though obvtously the decision made in this regard has 
ma/or Tmpl i cat Ions for staff. development and the ongoing operation of 
schools. ^. ^ 



So there is a dilemma withln-CBE. On the one hand It Offers a sef 
-of procedures fqr the design rfnd operation of schools that stands td Im- ' 
prove the. Quality and utility of schooling Immensely^ On the other hand it 
%requires knowledge, expertise, and resources that at best are barely ''^ ' 
within the grasp •f' today • s schools. " • 

t . , • ^---^ 

Nowhere is thislnore evident than In the assessment of learning 
outcomes. While nationwide testlag efforts such as Project Taleat and . 
the National Assessmen^of Educational Outcomes are developing procedures ^ 
for assessing competence In relation to performance In life roles, mi^eh^ 
stijl needs to be done before school districts of average size and ^Ith » 
an average resource base will be able to implement an assessment system . ' 
appropriate to competency b^sed education. Clearly,- the lt>Tig term gains ^ 
anthrlpated from the •competency baTsed education movement rest in part on 
the technology of outcome assessment.* , ' 

CBE As A Means Of Faci 1 itatinq The Achievement Of ' 
Outcomes Peg i red From Education . . . > 

* . ^ / 

it tias been argued in the preceding pag^s t;hat the careful and contin- 
uous assessing of the outcomes^ des i red from schooling contributes toward 
the achievement of those outcomes.. CBE places an added demand on schools,* 
however, by w€ty of outcome, aclTleveinent. This Is the requirement t^tyW- 
■ structional programs be linked logically and djrectjy to the outcomes desired 
- fr^jmschool Ing, acid that Instructional programs be judged successful onl^ 
wherTstudents are ^ble t<S attain the'putconips desired through tht operation 
of those programs. 

« Operationally this means .-that instructional p ro^ms ,' UtirSrts within 
programs, and units of instruction within courses must be estWfjsfied on 
the basis of outcoifes to hi achieved rather than discibllnes trrti taught 
or course titles to be njalntajned. j 

Such an approach to curriculum and instruction has" majgr Imp.} icatlons 
for the structur,e and o0eri^tion of schoMsl One^ these .Is.* trnj organiza- 
tion of schools around courses. In a col|etenjj/ b^sed approach to school- 
ing, students are likely to engage in modules of irtstruct ion.(ieslgned-"to 
promote particular learning outcomes, instead of enrol Uing in courses that 
haye tt»e masi.ery of a particular body of subject matter as thel r -ijective. 
Whil^a number of modules could'be J Inked; together in the form of a cOurie, 
a course structure need not- be niafntained ugjess it is Judged to be an 
effective and eff ic'ient,unf t of organisation for curriculum development * ' 
^ and- Instruction. . . * 

Another likely difference to be observed in the instructional pro- 
grain of schools that have lmplement;ed a competency, basid .mode of opera- 
tion IS in the nature and r^nj^ of learning experiences offered wlthl\n 
and OMtside pf the school seating. This Is partltularly the case with, " 
respect to the -acqtiisi t I.Gn of competencies -needed for gradultjon, and \ 
the settings in which instruction for competency acqolsition takes place. 



^ Instruction is mudb more' likely to take place in out-of-school set- 
tmgs, or in. speci a 1,1 abo*-<tories within school settingJl ahd persons 
other than school faculty arfe likely to be involved 4^ both the instruc- 
'tion and assessment actHvities that pertain .to the acquisition. and demon- 
strat ion' of. competence'. - . . 

As in the case of assessment, the practical and f jnancTal implica.- 

• tions of linking curriciMim and instruction "to desired l,earning outcoflfes 
are of major proportionsMI Whi 1e tbe techtiplogies. of . maste^ learning and 
modularized instruction Tre reasonably well establi sited, the task pf ■ 
granulating the. instructional program of ,a schooj .into such a framework 
and concurr^n^tly moving faculty from a 'discipline orieivtation to an 
ovt^omer-orientation to instrifctiQi§requI res prodPgious eriergy and un- • « 

• usually skillful leadership. m ■ . ' 

CBE As A Me^ns Of Perso na} izinq InstT^ctiow-Uarning Proce'l^ . ^. 

A competency based approach to ^ducatton permits'the personalization 
of the^lnstruction-learning process in. a, variety of ways, and It does so /or 
both the students and^ the .teachers involved. One way Jn which this is done 

• IS through students being able to negotiate fhe outcomes tiJ be .achieved 

^ through schooling other than thbse required fdr .gr ad uat J oij. If school dis- 
.tricts adopt this poirtt of vifew, and' establ i ?h onlya m^ni^n|lm "set of out- 
comes as those required for gradu^tibn, students 'should be abl« , to negotiate 
a sufficient number- of range of outcoiiies to tai lor -the i r school proA-am to 

'="-th^ir own i-nterests and abilities. • ^ ' • • • . 

Another way in which. CBE encourages the -personal izat ion of thtt in- 
-St ruction- 1 earninj process- Is- through Students' being able to negot i ate ' 
the indicators to be used as .evidence of outcome ^h I evemen'ft^ This Is 
based on the recognition that evidence of outcome Ichievem^fr^an take • 
a wide variety ^ff^»««. If school* dis.tr lets adopt thH point of view, 
students and teacJfrs.itW/ee to, negotiate indicators of outcome « 
^ achievement for aU 6vtcom^, including posslb.ly those rettuJred for 
graduation. ^ . * ">,• ' i 

". ♦ ' ' P * . ' ' ^ ^ / • 

•For example, one ,s*ildef3t might choose to demonstrate.J^e abilltyi'o ' . 
re^d'at a 1e\^1 required to function In contemporary socj^^Ha competence 
.to be demonstrated for graduation) by reading and Interpret ii^g. correctly 
• the meaning of f series of newspaper .articles, legal contracts, merchan- 
dise Mbels, recipes , of automotive repa i r manual s .* /fnotheristudent 
might cho6se n>. demonstrate, the same competence through reading and dertlpn-'- 
stratJng a grasp of tl\Aeanihg of passages frim Shikespeare, articles In 



- p^ular scientific apd f^pchnologlral journals, existing laws and admln- 
^ istrative rulings govfirnlng advirtising.Witl^tn a iifate, and a manual for 
^ ass^epibllng a motor scooter;^ Efther set of lAdicatdM might be a'cc<etaM« 
as evidence of being able- to re^d at a level requi rejtto-fuaqtion effec-; 
t.ively.in contemporary society, )nd*yet they are sufficiently dil^fereni 
. In kind to, accommodate marked^ly^dlfferent interests, and perhapi abll'ltiett. 
in ^he two- students* • > ' ^ ' 

Competen«V based education also encourages the persona i I z^it ion isf^ 
^.. the instruction-learning procfesS through students' being abli" to riegi^thate 
-the specific measures to.be used In obtaining ev l/ence of outcome alfi i eve- ' 
ment, and In turn the level of performance to be demonstrateid" on tt>bse 
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■These two avertii^es to 
the indicators of outcome •a^lev«»- 



measures at evidence of -satis/tfctory achievement, 
personal izat ion fbl low' direct ly f rom the indicators of outcome-a^i 
mentth^t have been identified. The specific measlures to be u^lFto 
ofetfpi evidence of tke-abiWty to read and understand legal contracts, 
for example, would be different from- the measures iised to obtain evidence 
of the ability to r'ead and uhdefstanS the meaning of articles on durrent 
techno log icial and scientific/developments, though the general approach 
to measurement would-be ^i^frirar,. As a consequence of these differences, 
the -level of performang* to be demojj$trated on these two measures as 
evidence of an accept|||e lev|l of achievement will tliffer. • 

;^ve Bi^ans to t he*pe r send 1 izat ion qf learning. 



Perhaps the most effeci 



the^r^oyjsion 
tfflHliza^' 



isMhe -F^ersonal i^atfon of ^the instructional f^ocess., 
that thi^s be done in a.varfety of w^ys^ Yncluding^the 

^ Alternative learning exp^rtertces for t 
/ , 't4t)C^ Qf each outcome desired; - # 

/ . , ' . ^ ' 

• An^opportunity for students to negotiate 
^ ^'"H • preferred learning^6xp€5r iences,. g'i ven dj,f- 
feren^es jn backgrounijy^learhing styles, 
^ . and the#h€rfl£atorst to be relied upon as gvi- 
den^e of outcome achievement^ r * 

#-An opportunity td'pursde a 'partf^ulw Iparnfng 
C ■ "activity (and a/;jTieve a particular learning out- 
come) -at differing rates of speed and over dif- 
• fering^units^ of frime;^ > * - 

4 An oppor^uni^ to cflbose^e the extent possible 
. ' the instructnJn^} apd aSsessmen\ staff ^ith 

^ ' whoWi to work in achieving a , parti t^ular outcome; 
and ' • ^ * * 



It is iffecofQmended 
r^ovisTon cff — 




An opportunity to engage in as many different 
learning activite^^as needed, 6r to, work through 
a p^ticujar'learning^ activity as 'hiany t imis as 
^^cf^^«Y"#the learnirig.outCWle desi 



s^i red. 



^ The-rationale underlying the ^sscimpt ion of ' the neetd- to personalize 

the i ns t ruction- 1 ear-ning pf-oces%within a competency bdsed* appr^ctt i^o 
.. -education is- many-sided.. "From the^po'int of view of the mastery/ leading ' 
ntodel that is central to CBE.the' avaflabi 1 i ty of al ternat iye lefe-n ihg • 
. experiences' and the opportunity to have as "muoh time as| needed to^achieve 
^ an outcome are essential. From the point of view of sttidents' vJlllingness 
- to engage in learnJn^ctVvities,an"opportVnity to negbUate ajarge pro-'' 
* port ion -of the outcome^to be pursuid while i-n school, ind an opportunity 
to negotiate the manner in which they are toibe achieve^^, becomes an ■ 
Importaht consideration. From the point of view of matc^hjing instruction . 
to individual differences^ in bacl<ground^ abilities, and llearning stylv. 
the provision of a wide range qf learning options, and' a^ opportunity • 

fgotiate the particular set of options 
r for a part icylar, -student working tpi^ard 
linently 'sensible.. ' i^-^V^ 



for student^ and instructors toj 

seem to be most^appr^pr iai 
a^articular outcome, becomei 
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Above all, therfe is the assumption that the opportunityfor sliii * >^ 
;^irH*?- actively involved in identifying the outcoows to be^orked • 
toward irt school, actively invol^'tliln identifying the learningUctivitfes 
.to be pursued ii> achieving those, butcomes, actively- involved in identifying 
th? indicators and measures to be used as evidence of, outcome ach'ievement, 
an^ repeatedly he.ld accountable for the achievement of* outcomes as a basis 
for -progressing through school , Ts the best' possible itind of^ learning ex- - 
perience for befoming self-di rect«d adults who are coimnitted to life-long ♦ 
learning. • • 

* ' * ' 

CBE AS A M eans Of Adding Flexibi 1 ity To And Extendiliq The R^nge Of ' ' 
Rrogram Options F^p the hTs^truction-Learaing. Process ' 

/ From what has been said In the previous pages, schools adopting a 
competency Based mode of operation have Little option but tp provide a wide 
range of alternative learn fng experiences for the achfevew^t of each learning 
outcome desired. The interdependence of the concepts of /feast ery learning and 
individual differences In background, ability and Vear^ifig styles make 
•alternative learning experiences % efch outcome a logital necessity, ^o 
make iuch learning op^tions fuactidn within' the context o\a CBE program; 
however, some nieans must be found l?y which such options ca^Sbe fully ex- 
,erci*ed* . Minimally,, this Includes a means by which students\nd Instruc- 
tors can sift through the options available and arrive at the learning ac- 
tivity that appears to^be most appropr[at€*for a* particular student working 
toward^a particular learning outcTxne; a-means by which a learning e^cpeclence ' 
can be tried, and cycled through a "second tim If the desired outcome" i^ 
not achieved; a flexible JtreatmenUof time in relation to outcome^ mastery 
and demonstration; and the of*irIilf o^ al ternative learning experiences on 
a schedule that permits reasoftftbly free and repeated access to them by students, 

^ To the e4tent that a school's curriculwn. possesses these character- 
'istics at the time a CBE mbde of operation #s adopted, their impact on 
'9t:hobls will be mitiimal. For schools whose curriculum does, not reflect 
these' characteristics, or for schools^hose currjculum does reflect these 
characteristics but who decide to extend or redefine the outcomes desired from 
schooling, thj^rfTimpact' wi 1 1 be tonsiderable. • . 

c6E As a Means Of Improvfng And Refining Th^ Instructloh^Leaeninq 
Process, And Making Schooling Generally Hore Cost Effective 

The concept of competcif|y based educaticai has emerged^ as much from the 
principles associated with a systems approach to education as. with any educa- 
te onal,*wvement, and. therefore bofds as central 'tHT principles of feedback 
and continuous adaptation and correct lo^i. Operationally 'this means that a 
competency based mode of schooling always- approaches' a particular Instruc- 
tional program as an approximation to the best possible program, and as such 
it is to be improved. U also means, operationally ' that to improve an 
instructi^onal program, evidence jpust be. obtained of^lts effectiveness with a 
large number of students, and what in thg^^program se^ns to work and not work. 
Finally, it means that some provision must be made within a school or d^s-- 
|rict to review this evidence'of program effectiveness, determine wKk aspects 
of the program need to be" improved, carry out the improvement pnocess, apd 
resubmit the irnp/ove^ programs to the enti/^ testing^ evaluation and Improve- 
ment Cycle. . • t 



r 



Theoretically; this approach to curriculum impfrov^nt is continuous. 
■ Practically! it cannot operate in all currfculum areas- simultaneously , 
and a point is reached eventually at which farther. improvement of a pro-' > 
Sram is unwarranted so long as the outcomes to. be achieved are maintained*.* 

. To act in* manner that is in keeping with this orientation to ^ 
curriculum improvement, districts need to identify a sef of currlcular 
areas In which to carry out such evaluative-adaptive studies, implement 
the studies and make the changes needed, and therv move on to pew areas • 
of study. The number of currlcular areas to be addressed in a partlcuTar 
year, and th^ number of times a particular area will be reviewed before the 
Instructional program wl thtn it is judg^T to be acceptable',- wi 1 1 depepd 
on airinterplay pf the resources a district^as to give to such activities 
and the relative effectiveness of Instriiction within a particular progVam 
area. Programs that consistently fail ttf yield the learning .outcome*- 
desired obviously mgst be improved (or the outcomes, desired mod%f'ied)v 
yet there is a limit to the' resovces t'hat a district can give to such - ' 
improvement activities within a jJarti^ular period of time.'"' ,•* ^ • 

The concepts of general systems theory 'apply^to ^41 ^pects of 
schooling, not ju«t to instruction. Program management and governance'" ' 
procedures, accounting practices, staff''assignnent and development pro- 
ceduret, support services such as counseling, bussing, and healjh ser- 
vices, a«l relationships with parents and otljer e»en*ers of the community 
are as'subject to evaluation and injprovement'activit'les asi i/tStruction. 
In like fashion, districts are as obligated t* des ign, and carry out such 
activities as carefully and asf cons istentl^waSS- they d^^ith respect to 
instruction. A. systems theory view holds- fhatiiU AspeTV of schboWng 
are InterdeperWent ; that the syist^ as "a Whole is^only as-gwfl^s its 
weakest part; and that all aspects must thrfjtefofe be ^subjecte^d contin- , 
ually to evaluation and improvement. , Hucli' of- the power of a CBB j 
to education rests on an honest c;o(Wiltijient*td ttiese pr«ineipl«s, ,an( 
development of procedures and°al Ixscnion of resources -to <arryVhem through. 
Fortunately, development within' thte'past^decade of the Methodology of prj 
gram, evaluation has provi ded "many of th*- tools to Jjnpleinent these Idef-^ 

CBE As A Means Of Making School Ipo-We' Consistent ^ 
With The. Demands Of ^ Everyday Lining ^ % 

.'' ^ 

Many forces operate today ^ |Mke^the,outfcomes of schooling more clearly 
related to the demands of everyd^ 1 lying. * <h i s, of course. Is not new " 
to the arena of publlcAeducat lof^' but t|^ pressiwe for career education, • ~~ 
the growing concernftb^ut thej^ntblllty of high school graduates to read 
and write a% a level that perml>s-theffl to function effectively In college, 
and the recent evidence that as many as 25 'percent of the adult popula- 
tion in the United States do not have the basic skflij to function effectively 
in day-to-day living (the matter of functional literacy), Js brMgIng (in- 
paralleled pressure orr^schools to attend to basic skill daleloplSnt. This • 
pressure, couj>led a growing scarcity of resources for pubUc education 

and an Increased concert) with the returns on dollars Invested l^educatlon, 
is forcing schools to reexamine t»ie purpose s of public ed^cat^lj^nd to 



IS rorcing schools to reexamine t»ie purpose s of public ediical 
^r'each some conclusions regarding how these PHrpofes xan l^st 
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^fl-Ke unique features of CBE, however, are ti^d directly toStese 
pressures and trends-, for they have been designed consciously tdVfbrce 
schools to both thlpk seriously and act fesponsibly*toward helping youna 
people function effactfvely in the broader . social" systans. 

CBE As A Means Of Fos tering Independence In Learning. And 
. A Commitni entf To The Value 'Of Learning Throughout One's Life 

Some of jhe major benef Itc* -that may emerge from a competency J>ased 
approach to education— and some would argue the m6st Important bei?eQts- 
of all-are indrrect. These are the benefits of learning Kow to learn; " 
learning iiow to deflne-what is Important to be learned; and experiencing 
the lasf/ng satisfactfon that corneal th having learned something that 
IS deeiAed |a*ortant. 



• .'t Is assumed that a ^^nt Inkling opportuni ty, to help defic*e' and nego- 
tiate what IS to be learned, a continuing opportunity to define and tftfptiata 
the learning activities to be pursued, and a continuing opportunity /o>^ - 
I dent I fy anjl assess performance In relation -to .what is to be learnW will 
proxideweff established habits oT, learning. Participation In'sucfi 
.an approach to schooling-, and the achievement that" goes with It, should 
enljance satisfaction with schooling and maximize one's commi tment -to 
learning throughout life. 



i 
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Assumptions RelateTd To The Enabting Features / * \ ' 
Of Competency Based -Education 

CBE As A Means Of Increasing The^ Rational I ty Of \ ' 
Goal Setting In EducatioQ ^ 

Central to the implementation of any CBE'program are the outcomes to 
be achieved through schooHng, A competency, bdsed program starts wlth^he 
outcomes to be achieved, and ends with evidence of how well they have been 
achieved. It takes as a first principle of operation the assumption that the 
outcomejs. sped fled are appropriate, and meaningful, outcomes ,^ and that students 
achieving' these .outcomes will be well equipped to./functlon 'in contemporary 
society. To* the e^ctent that this prlnclple'is violated, or In any way di- 
minished i,n Its effectiveness, the power of competency based education to 
make a, difference In the^ducatlon of children and' youth Is a.lso dlnjlnlshed^. 

- •» 

One way to increase^ the likelihood that the outcomes desired of schooling 
,are appropriate^ aind meaningful is to insistt they be established only after 
a. careful analysis of the nat#e of the society that graduates of educational 
programs will be entering, b<^tlvj? recent and antlcl|i€^ted, and an equally 
careful anajysi^ of human deveJopment anil learning. By considering this 
information in conjunction with^e knowledge accumufated for the disci- 
plines, the apiKopr lateness arid meaningfulness of goals estabMshed for a 
^school systeifr should be enhanced considerably.* 
CBE As A Means* Of Involving Parents And He>!rf>ers Of A CoCTnunity 
More Directly Jn The Process Of Education ' 

CBE makes two assOmptlons about the involvement of parents and members' 
of a community In the liducatlve process. The first Is that It Is desirable 
to have the patrons of a school te involved In poljcy decisions that affect 
the design and operation of school programs. This Vests on two further argu- 
ments: (aTthat Involving people In planning and policy -decisions* leads to a * 
feeling of ownership toward .th^ programs that result, and -this In turn to. a 
heightened commitment to them, and (b) that commitment to the purposes and pro- 
grams of a school by Its patrons wHl enhance tha4444(enhood of those programs 
being successful^ 

The second assumption has to do with the likelihood. of parents and 
members of a community, becoming more Involved In. the educational process 
within competency bas«ti schools than they have In the past. This comes * 
from the greater opportunity within CBE programs to become Involved in 
decision^ affecting school programs, and. from the likelihood that the 
adults of the community wM 1 of necessity Wome Involved fn Instruction 
and assessment In relation txy- the attaTrtment of competencies needed for ' 
graduation. This follows from the requirement In competency based programs 
that a minimum set of competencies to be dfemonstrated fdr^ purposes of grad- 
•uation will reflect performance In r^al life settings, and that much of ^ 
the Tnstructl'on and assessment to be don€ In relation to the acquisition 
and denjpnstration of s^uch competencies will be carried out by persons In 
a community other than certificated school personnel. 

' V ' \ \ 

CBE^s a Data Dependent, Decision Oriented Approach to^the Manaj^ement 
of Education ,.. Much has already been said about the advantages of adopting i 
a general systems orientation to the design and operation of education \/ 
programs. The^appl'lcatlon of such principles, once a policy decision has 0 
.been made to do so. Is Jundamen|al ly a management or administrative respon- 
sibility. General systems principles apply to more than the avalua^id^ and 



. adaptation of instructional prograns. Within the contfext of competency 
based programs they apply^equaj 1 y to th€j. processes used in identifying 
and evaluating the outcoites desired frbm instrgction, the processes and 
decision rules by which resources are al located to programs, and the 
processes and decision rules governing all other^aspects of the educational 
enterprise; for example^ staff development and pT3cement, student pei'sonw^l 
services, student health services, and practices and procedures pertaining 

^ to bussing. . ' ^ ^ 

Systems design procedures are^a means of clarifying what it is that 
is to be done or accompl ished, e ffecti>ely it has been done, and if 
wha,t has been accompl isfi^ds^^ niP^atisfactory, what might be done to 
improve it. This process is apj^l {cable to all^aspects of the educational 
enterprise, and the press of competehcy bSsed education is to have th^m 
applied systematically, as resources permit, to all aspects of thai 
enterprise. 




One consequence of such ari approach to managing the educational process 
is the emphasis i "placed on decisions being both public and data dependent. 
This caiises the whol^decisipn maki\ig process to become more conscious and 
carefully planned, and more openl'y shared. It requires, for example, a 
clear statement as to who is to be a part of a particular decision, what 
, structures and proQedures are tb be used in reaching a particular decision, 
and what data need to be reviewed in the course of reaching that decision. 
This in turn forces clarity regarding when and in what form data nee'd to 
be^jre^nted to be useful in decisionmaking. The implications gf public 
anddata dependent decision makinq for the operation of CBE programs have 
beefryealt with by Schalock (1974), , r ^ ^ 

CBE. As A Data Dependent; Decision Oriented Approach To 

The Governing of Education ^ ^ 

* 

In one respect this assumption is simply an extenslon^V the pre- 
vious assumption,' for it is one critlcal^spect of making a^systems design 
approach to pro^ipii administration work.^AsRybl Ic and-data dependent P 
approach to decision making within a competency based program extends to *- — 
policy as well as to' day-to-day operational decision^. In fact, such an 
approach may be .more Important at the poTicy level than at the operations - 
level.' Unless such clarity i s ^establ I shed fo'r policy decisions affecting 
a competency based program, particularly In Its beginning stages, thi pro- 
gram may be seen as inconsistent wl^ its commitments. 

CBE Programs As A Means Of Increasing The Benefits Received 
From Education Per Unit Of Cost Incurred ~ 



i 



*^ One important aspeqjfe o'f the ^ohcept of * school accountabi iTty is the 
i(fea that schools shoulb inak^ a"" reasonable. effort tp show benefits recaJved 
for costs Incurred. While develoDers of competency based education wdels 
and programs haye made no assunp„t\onifcbout CBE costing less than t^^adi- 
tflonal programs, they have assup>edSthat in the long run CBE programs will 
provTde greater hysnefits per unit of. cost than traditional programs. ^. 
Methodologies for ""conducting cost-benefit analyses are belrig developed 
wUhin the context of CBE pr<Jgi6ams.- They should facilitate comparison v. 
^|the cost-benefit relationships between CBE programs and traditional 
^^vams. - ^ , t - 
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Some Thing s ComtSetency Based Education Does Not Assume 

To inaintain a balanced perspective on CBE at least six limitatfons 
must be confronted: w 

1. The cost of s^Qol ing wi 11 not decrease. 

' *! ^ — 

._ 2. The process of fchooHng. wi4l not be simplified. 

C • ' • /. , ' ■ • 

3. The work demanded of studa|(lts will not be less 

4 ♦ . ; . - ■ 

jk. Differences between students will not be diminished". 

5.^ Studipts'who graduate from a competencyf,bas4d -program 
wilf not be equal Ty competent. i [ 

b. Students who graduate from a CBE progranj will not be 
assured of success in later life. - 

Each of these atopics, is treated briefly in the pages that follow. The ' 
analysis -of cosu and benefits associated with the competency based teacher ' 
(sThl^Z ""kIIT 'J J'*^?" Cbllege of td^rcation provides additional .detaTT- 
(Schalock, Kersh and Garrison,. 1^76) ;>i,thin the arena" of teacher edycatlon. 

. CBE is not based on the assumption that thev costs, of schob llno will /" 
'n all likelihood a ful'ly operatfonaH competency baiedT?^ ' 
tll t^ "»re costly than traditional programs. The^rade-off is that 
both the short and lon^ term benefi ts- gained .per unit of cost are likely to V 
be greater for competency based programs than for traditional programs. 
The results of the. costs-b^nef i ts analysis at Oregon College of Education, 
though limited to an analysis of -short term benefits, supports this* con- 
c I us I on • ^ 

, Whi.le tWte ratio of benefUs to costs ihay favor a competency based 
approach to education,* particularly over the long term,, the Immediate . 
question is: How much will it cost beyond what education now costs? 
Solid evidence regarding costs comes from the arena^of competency based " 
teacbex .education. OCE found that it costs the^l.ege only $62 per year 
per student more to operate the profess I onalSvear of its competency based 
elementary teacher education program than it d''d Its earlier program, a'nd ^ 
this program reflects all of the defining and enabling characteristics of v 
CBE proposed in the present monograph. A. hidden cost associated with the 
progr^ Is an estiftaled $510 per student per year cost that is borne by 
cooperating schools for the added supervision and assessment called for by ' 
the new program. (School supervisors spend an average of four and. a half 
hours pe^^ week supervising students in t^e new program, c<Smt>ared to an . 
average of two and a. half hours per week in the previous prograir.) But 
this adfled cost to schools appears to be offset by the added benefits that . 
come through teacher participation In the program, and through the 
contributions that Ijetter prepared students make to school programs. 

• 

To operate such a- program , OCE has had to shift resources 
fornjerly allocated toclassroom Instruction and assessment (for ' ' 

purposes of knowledge and skill mastery) to st^per^islon and assessment In 
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field settings (for purposes of competency ^cquisitian and 'demons t rat ion) . 
This same kind o.f sh^ft wML probably need to occur ?n competency based 
education programs, but this has simply reflected a reorganization of 
-priorities in terms of kinds of outcomes to be. adtiieved, and thus isVeaarded 
as a benefit rather than a liability. — 

. ' . - . - 

Another encouraging finding aboujt_4ost from the OCE study is the » 
relative.!/ small , amount of extra money required for program development . Develop- 
ment costs amounted to only 10 percent of their original estimate, a figure 
" iJ^' IS essentially unheard of in aays of spi rSMng prices and cost overruns. 
These figures reflect in part a "make do" philosophy on the fJart'of the 
OCE facul-ty affd administration, but in large part they reflect the pKHo- 
sophic commitment of the faculty and .administration to design and implement 
a compeftency based program that can be operated within the resources currently 
, available to the institution. 

CBE is not based on the assumption that the process of schooJ irto .wi 11 . 
be Simplified. A competency based approaah to education in no way simpl if Fes 
the educational proaess. It brings order, direction and clarity of ^nksoOfie 
to education but it does not brfng simplicity! >^fict, all of thefol lowing 
process of CBE add complexity. The process of clarifying outcomes and indi- 
cators acceptable as evidence of outcome achl^v«inent;obtaining trustworthy 
evidence of outcome achievement; designing instructional programs that pro- 
. vide alternative learning experiences for-the realization of outcomes-* 
using evidence of outcome achievement as a basis for program placement ard 
certification decisions; personalizing the i.nstructioh-learning-evaluation 
process; evaluating program effectiveness on the basis of learning 'outcomes • 
adapting programs until they promote the learning outcomes desired; allocating 
resources on the basis of outcomes desired; and operating programs thai 
ppepare staff to f uiction withift a competency based approachfto schooFng. 

But the added complexity is not impossible to deal with. In almost 
^ all respects competenty based education simply represents an elaboration or 
refinement of what teachersr ..^nd administrators already do, or would like to 
do If "the system" were only a\bit different. Competency based education . 
represents good pedagogy, and .teachers, and administrators grssp quickly • • 

the principles involved. What takes time and energy, and in some cases' 
knowledge and technology that does not yet exist, is the imf^lementat ion of * 
the principjes of CBE within the context of ongoing school programs. The 
mechanics of assessment, data management, and the personal I Jafi on of in- 
struction reprresfent major developmental efforts for mSit schools, and a 
major reorientation to^the instruction-learning process for most teachers. 
Th* interaction of the various characteristics that, make up^i competency 
based program add even more to their complexity. The experience with 
competency based teacher ^ucation, howeVer, indicates that with tim^, 
faculty and administrators learn to .function within the context of competency 
based programs' as easily and naturally a? they function within present 
day programft 

# 

CBE is not based on the assumption that^work demancjed of student s 
wi 1 1 be less> CBE makes no assumption aboiit the amount pf work requiTed 
'Of students in a competency based. program. What it does assume is a 
, different kind of work. Students will be clearer about the outcomes to b/ 
, achieved; many of these outcomes will be of their dwn choosing; i/istructiof\ 
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■will.be linked <iore directly to specified learning outcomes; a whder varied 

outi^s win'h? -'JV'" «'^'?'«v'n9 particular outcomes; "mL 

outcomes will be linked more directly to out-of-school circumstances; a T 

^?uHln;.°In'r'iJ;;::i='T ^^i" 'J^'^ P'^'^'^"'" ""texts, outside of school and 
"'"^''y ^"'^ outcomes have been_ 

ach eved In this sense learniog wi<1 become more goal directed and 
varied than it often is in school today, and s^tudents will assume • ' 
more initiative in defining both what the outcomes of schooling shall be 
and what learning experiences will be pursqcxM-n achieving them. Whether 

the outcomes to be ach i eved ,\th* level of performance expected in relation 
td these outcomes, and the nj^* and kind of outcomes purwjed that are 
n<n required for graduation, ^"^i.,,^ 

is not based on the as sumption t^t differences between stu dents 
will be dmin islied. Competencv-faasedpitfcation carries no threat reduc ing 
Jl- CBE is now conceived, it^shoffld 

heighten- differences between indTviduals. A grfeter clarification of the 
outcomes desired of schooling, an opportunity for students to select from 
among these outcomes those that are most ajJpropriate to their own interests 
ana abi 1 1 ties, and some ass,u ranee .that outcomes pursued will in fact be * 
achieved, are all features of competency based education that are designed 
to encourage and extend differences between individoaTs. Jhe added pomiitment 
tliul to adapting learning actnrHi^ to individual differences in background, 
abili.ty, and learning style, and to allow differing amounts of time for 
individuals to achieve particular outcomes, is also des-lgned to both 
hei^h^n the awareness of individual differences and to respoftd to 
them. 

• , . 

^ CBE is not based on the as'sumption that 'students who g.-arf»af>. from 
such a program will be d ually competent . On the ba^iW wh,. u» j..,. 
been said about individual differences this non-assumption of CBE is pro- 
bably obvious At the same time, however, many people on first encounrtring 
the concept of competency based education assume that one of its basfc 
premises is to assure that all students going through a competenp/based 
program v<i 11 be_;^qually competent'.' to function in ou t no f -school contexts, 
rnis IS simply ndt^^t^case. Competency based 'educat ion assures the 



achievement of a minimuTl^el of competence on the part of those graduating 
but not equal competence. In this respect competency based education ensures 
°'UlU''? achievement of the foundation of education that a comnunity deems 
desirable. In ever;r other respect CB^ is designed to sharpen individual 
differences, and enhance each child's achievement in relation to his or her 
potent'ial . ^ 

Such a. view of the purposes, of competency based education is in part 
philosophic, aild in part a simple recognition of th.! reality of differences. 
An appr(^h to education that is not committed- to facilitating the optimal 
growth and development of each child while at the same time assuring a ' * 
minimum floor ^f competence. for all children, and facilitating both in full 
recognitLQo of the individual differences involved , wouTd be untenable. On the 
other hand, an approach to education that assuiaes that schools can overcome 
individual differences in learning ability and background tp the" point that 
an children can be ec(ualjy competent would be naive. 

• * 

A host of factors contribute>to competence besides schooling;, 
for example," ability, experiences in the home, energy, iand the psychological 

— ' ' ■ r- . ^l 
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health and Itekeup that permi ts learning to be pursued. And o'f these 
various factors ihat_-kead to competence, schooling may be the least 
influential . 

No mafter what the approach to schooling,, the reality pf individual 
differences dictates ♦th^t most students who graduate will" reflect minimal 
competence in. some areas and unusual competence in -others, Some students 
of course, mayibe unusually competent in all areas, and others barrfly 
competent in anyr-But differences of this magnitude are rarely attributable 
to schooling. At best, CBE can ensure a minimum level of competence for 
dealing with selected life roles, and more sho'uTd not be expected'of It. 

CBE is not bas ed on the assumption that students who graduate f rom 
Such a program will be ^sured of succ ess in later life. Vhe r,.^,.ni- wnrk * 
of Jencks (19720 and others has demonstrated the tenuous linkage between 
schooling and success in life even more sharply,than was suspected in the 
past. Success In life is a function of a multitude of circumstances", and 
depends only in part on spedific competencies. Moreover, success Is deter- 
mined. by performance in a number of life roles where various competencies 
come to bear. _ 

• ..y^"-* s^^^oo'ing cannot ensure success In life, it can enhance each 
pupil s chances for success by reliably and efficiently promoting essential 
competencies. Schooling can make a deference (Smith and Orlosky, 1975) 
and competency «ased education .repjesents an approach to schooling that 
offers the proml se'rr^elar I fy fn^ a'nd erflarglng that dlfference. 
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A FRATIEWORK FOR IDENTIFYING 
PROGRAM OPTIWS 1^ ALTERNATIVES 




V 



ERIC 



OVERVIEW • > ^ ^ * 

Part 1 1 outlines a ^amework fdr organ izfng the informatfon needed, 
to. make decisions about the content of » CBE program and the procedures 
to be followed in*^ implementing such a program,* The framework calls for 
four kinds of information to be provided in support of such decisions:' 
(a) exan^les of content options available to schools; (b)-examples of 
who might be involved in making decisions about content an<i -procedures; 
(c) examples of who should be governed by such decisions; and (d> exaipples 
of procedures t^jat could be followed in reaching such_ decisfons. The 
framework identifies md helps organize^ thes« four kinds of Information 



wd 



in relation to each o^^e' identify ihg^gj^'it lenabl ingTcharacterist ks of 
CBE programs listed in Chaptei^df Part 1 a*s elements of the proto-tnodel 
CBE, 

After describing the r'itionale for the decision making framework, 
and illustrating how it is to be used, an illustrative set of option^' 
for decisions is provided. 

The usefulness of the framev^rk in Identifying alternative models 
of e^E is also discuss«d. 



■ An IntfoduoAion To The Frainevf«;>|-^ 



indicated fn Chapter.2, the defining and enabling characteris- 
tics of a^ompetency based approach to instruction that have ba^n ■pro- 
posed make ito reference to content. Other than indicating that alpro- 
portion.of the outcgugs to be -pursued by students- in schools are to re- 
flect the' ability to^unction effectively in out-of-school contexts, and ' 
that some of these in turn are to be demonstrated in ord^r to graduate, 
the characteristics say nothing about what these outcomes ar'e "to be, 
what form indicators of outcome' ach ievement are to take, or wha't^e 
standards of performance are to be. Nor do they speak to the practices 
and procedures to be followed in translating content Into operational 
programs. The defining characteristics of CBE say n<*hing, for example, 
about bow Instruction is to be carried out, how and when evaluation is 
to take place, or how threse activities are to be personalized. 

In short, the proto-»model of competency based education that has 
b^en proposed is for all inteptsand purposes a process modfel, leaving' ' 
decisions about the conten^f education and the procedures by which the 
various processes are to ^e ilnplemented strictly in thr hands of imple- 
menting sdiools. ♦ * .■ ' 

Decisions about both content and procedure,- of course, have major 
iroftl ications .fcvr what happens m schools. They also have major Implica- 
tions for the cost <yF schpoling, and for the dl fference- schools -are Jikely 
to maRe. Because of the far-reaching implications of such decisions, a 
frafmework has been developed to assist communiy^s who wish ta'implemfen't - 
a competency based- approach to schooling in making content and proc 
decisions that are consistent with such an approach. 



procedural 



The framework identifies and helps organ42e the information needed 
to ^nake d^kcisions about content aild procedure in relatlorr to each^of the 
^processes identified in the proto-model of CBE. The framework callS for 
four kinds of Information to be provided before^ making such decisions: 

(a) exaHipfes of content and procedural options available to schools; 

(b) examples of who mi^bt be involved In making decisions about content 
and procedures; (c) examples of who should be governed by such jlec is ions; 
and (d) examples of procedures that could be followed- in reaching ^uCh . 
decisions. The framework takes the form illustrated inl^igure 4* 







o Options To Be Considered 




I'tod*}. Characteristic 


OPTIONS 
' AS TO • 
CONTENT 


OPTIONS AS TO . bPTlbNS AS tO 
^ - WHOHS TO WHO 1 S TO, BE 
PARTIC1>ATE JN GOVERNED BY 
CONTENT DECISIONS CONTE+IT DECISIONS 


OPTIONS. AS TO 
PROtEDURtS to BE ' 
, FOLLOWED- IN REACWnS 
CONTENT DEeiSIOMS 


E.g., OUTCOMES TO BE 
ACHIEVED 





Figure k. A /ramcwork for identifying alternative CBE Programs, 




nn\i fZ "^r''"!!! ° thQ'greseiit mpoograp'h, ix^ampl es will 4je bfovided 
only for -the . extent d .ntefTs ion of the decision making proces^. This 

f > J^^i^-i^te how.the framework is to. be apjiredj and at the^ 
^ same time provide some g-gidmce 'for program planners whp ar4 in^ the 

■ZTll decisions, jhis may%ls.o^,e as far'/as the frame- 

.work c^n be applied in the abstract, for deciiions about p/ocedure tend^ 
- To interact txjwerfully with decisions aboyt content.- Th/s inter- 
action jnaf mean that applyi-ng the .f raniework/to procedyraV deci- 
sions wTIl^have to wait untU pontent decisions, have bee/ made. If this 
IS found to be true it also mean' t±at each implemeiTfing distrjct .' 

wjll have to de^elopits own set Jtg|gedural options if fer decis ons 
^out content Rave befea reached, Wfcswtipn K, st/l 1 to be ttsJed . ' 
however, and if ,t is found that- tfJPPIhiework can be/applied r^c/pera- 
•w!?7' Jw"'^"'"! 'Jjtlie at^tract. syb^quent draftsif the monllVaph 
will ref-I«9t such' ^|J^pp.I i cat ion. • . L 



•. By helping districts make approprfate^decl%%Bns "about the content 
^and. operation of their competegcy based programs T the frameW6rk for , • ' 
. identifyif>f pttogram ojptiogs is designed to assist ih'the identff f-cation ' 
f- alternative i^dels of CBt. By analyzing the range' of options available 
. to school^ whe^i ^piemen ting the various. def inlng.-anc} ^nabl ino^characteristfcs 
... Of tbe proto-model, ifshould be pcfssible to idij^tj-fyiatterns of options 
■ th3t Identify functional ly qui te different approaches to competency ' • 
• .bffsed proSrams. Three such f«tterA$ Have been .identified" along with 
« V,a set of primary aiSd secondary variations within patterns (see Part Ml); 

'IJr.In^rL'^';'?'^ r^'"'^ '■""9* °^ -neantngfal' patterns " 

-^at can. be identjfied within the implementatron options ftvaildble. Nor 
Jj^there any asSu/gnoe *haf thes-e are in "fact the jnost mean4ngful .patterns" 
, /^;^n|can ^jpaentrf<ed. They do. illustrate',- however, the form which such 
patterns c3!r take,, and as such r'fepresent a first appcoxlration to some ' 
. 'a-'ter^tive models'' of CBE from which implementi ng .diTtricts might .take . ■ 
»guid^nca. " ■ I ■ '\ " 




Dec! 3 ions About The Outcomes Of 
, Schnnlin^ To Be A^faii^x/i^H 



One.of .tjie, early tasks to ly^'.f ttenfled" to in implementing a compe- 
tency based' approach to education ts to identify the- outcomes d<Bsired from 
schdol ing, 'flnd^^ mqke them'pi|bl ic 'to all concerned. Wi'thin the context 
of .the niodel 6f CBE that has been proposed thi^s needs to be done in Hght; 
■ of (a) ^n anaVsis of the-sodtel context in which graduates of a school 
will enters both -present arid ajr?cipated; and (b) .what is known aboyt' 
human. ^^jjejopment and learain^ As with all other aspects of a QBE pro- , 
..3ram,i^e matter of outcome ' ideftt if ica^i on , as weM as the analysis of ' 
what is fv«>wn about daveloplhent .and. 1 darn i^g , .is a cOntinu a T process. ' 
The.outtfoffies s.e-lS^ted as' a point of departure in/slJoh a prog ram -need'ta 
-be reviewed periodie:^^|^\p be "suri they, con trAufe to be Appropriate, 
, and if. not', changed; T^^cisiort .ofiti^s' prqfO.ided: iji .TabTe 1 should .bf- 
hel pfu I' in^ initiating .thisj-eview..-' „ ^ • 




Table I. Options To Re Considered to Keaching Decisions About Outcootes'lo Be Achieved 



Hod<l 
Charaoterlstlc 



District Ley^l 
OutcoMe^ 



Of^ONS 

AS TO 
OUTCOHCS 



1^' TO PARTICIPATE IN 
OUTCOHE DECISIONS 



tlons To Be Considered 



OPTIONS AS TO UNO 
IS TO 8E GOVERNED BY 
OUTCOME DECISIONS 



OPTIONS AS lb PROCEDURES 
TO BE FOLLOWED IN REACHING 

OUTCOHE. OECf SlOjlS 

■ ^"^^ : 



Bu Tiding Or 
• Proju-am Lev«l 
Or Oul!K)mes 



How broad are they to be? ' 

Wh«t'do«iy|^of hunan activity 
are thei^VVef lectj 

^re outcoim at the district 
level l^be Measured? If so 
is a partlciilar level of 
achievement. In relation to 
these outcoMes to be required 
for graduation? 

If district level outcones are 
not to he Assessed, afe they 
to bt Inferred from program 
level outcomes? ^ 

How broad are they to.be? ? 
What' domains of .human actlvltyA 
are they to reflect? ' 
Are outcomes at the building or 
program level to be measured?^ 
If so Is a particular Jevel of 
a^levement In relation to 
tflfe outcomes to be required 
folTgraduat Ion? 
How )ire bulldl^ or program 
level outcoiws to be related^ 
to district level outcoXies? 



4-. 



Students who are Invited or 

volunteer? ^ 
Parents who are Invited or 
volunteer? 
M e m be rs of the community^ who 
Ve InvHred or volunteer? 
y^^\i>t »e«6ers and scho6l 
^ admlnlstfators on a voluntary 
basis? On a mahdat<^ry basis? 
T>i% local teach^ association? 
Some combination of these? 



Stjjdemti artf Invited or 

volunteer? ^ . * , , 

Parents who are Invited or- 

volunteer? , 
Hemberf of 4fie community who H 

ire Invited of volunteer? 
Faculty members and school 
administrators on a voluntary 

ba«ls7 On a mandJUory basls?^ 
The local teachei^ association?'* 
Some combination of thest? 



f proftram/'level outcomes are 



* iM»t to be assessed, are they ^ to 
b^ Inferred from' the achieve* 
ment of course level outcomes? 



AU^schools In the 
district? Only 
schools? 

Al I students. In the 
district? On|y soi 
students? ^ 

The local teacher 

^ associat Ion? 

Some' comb Inat Ion 

1 these? 



Al I bul Idlngs within a 
. district that offer a 
particular program of 
Instruction? • 
k Al I Obstructors %4k> 
are responsible for 
Implementing a partl- 
0 cular program of In* 
structlgo^n eacli 
)>ul!dlf^ 

Students who enter re* 
quired courses that 
fall within a partl- 
colar program? 

Students who enter 
courses within a pr 
gram on an^ elect lv( 
basis? 

The'^local teacher asso 
clatlofi? ^ 

Some combination of 
these? 



r 

Re cQ i— en datlons by fact/lty;, revle%#ed and 
refined by students and members of the ' 
community^ ^ 

Recomme n dations from parent and community 
study groups, reviewed and refined by 
faculty and stuflents? • 

Other procedures that are more a^roprlatc; 
given a decision as to who Is to partici- 
pete^n content decisions? 

The relationship ^t is to exl^t between 
outcomes recommended, the analysis of 
social contexts and the analysis of what 
Is known about human development and 
» learnJng7 



Recommendations by faculty, reviewed and 
refined by students aitd members of the 
commu n ity? ^ •> 

RecodMendations^ from parent and commfinity 
study groups, reviewed and refined by 
faculty and students^ * 

Other procedures that are more appropriate; 
given a d^lslon.as to who is t.o partici- 
pate In content decisions? 

The relationship that Is to exist between 
outcomes recommended, the analysis of 
social contexts and t)ie analysis of what* 
' l« known abou^ human development and ^ 
learning? • 

Should progfam level outcomes be identi- 
fied only affer district level 4(utcomes 

• ha M been Identified? ^> 

ShMm^program tevef outcomes be used as 
a basis for Identifying district level 
outcomes? Competencies required for 
grfduatlon? ' * ^ 
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Table I (Cont'd.) 
Character I Stic' 



OPTtOMS 
AS TO 
OUTCOHES 



OPTION^ ki Td (M 
IS TO FAKTICIPATE IN 
OUTCOH£ 0€C4SfO»»S 



tiofty^nn« 



Considered 

6^T<0Ni 'A$ TO UHo 



IS TO OE GOVERNED BY 
OUTCOHE DCUSIONS — 



OPTIONS AS t6 PROC^DUR^i 
-TO BE FOLLOWED IN REACHING 
OUTQOWC DECISIONS 



Class Or Course 
Level OutcoMes 



Jnd ivtdual 
Student 
Outcomes 



•How broad a^e they to be? 

What donains of human activity 
are they to reflect?' 

Are outcomes at the c^ass or ' ^ 
course Jeve I to. be measured? 

: If so Is a cel^jn level of 
ach^vement in re)>Hon to 
these outcomessto be required 
4or 9raduatlon? 

Hit^, are class or course level 
outcomes to be rBlated to pro-; 
gram level outcomes? v ^ 

If course level outcomes are 
not to be assessed, are they 
to be inferred from the 
achievement of Individual 
students In a course? 

Can course level o^omes be 
treated, synonymously with 
"competencies" to be demon- 
strated for purposes of 
graduation? (or the reverse, 
can competencies required for 
graduation be demonstrated 
through the achievement of 
course level outcomes?) 

Is each student to meet an 
"required outcomes"? 
How long may a student fke to 

co^lete required outcomes? 
Are there limits to the number 
and kind of "etective*' out- 
comes that a student.^y pursue?' 
Are required and elective out- 
comes to be found onlyln the 
context ^f courses? 
If requir«o on elective outcomes 
are to be pursued outside of 
courses what «re ^he natures of 



these outcomes? 



IT 



Students who are invited or 

volunteer? _ 
Parents who are invited 

volunteer? 
Members of the comm un ity who 

are invited ow volunteer? ^ 
Faculty members and school 

administrators on. a voluntary 

basis? On a manAory basis? 
The faculty responsible for a 

particulaj* program of lf>struc* 

tioni 

The Individual faculty membeh 
or ^eaei of faculty members 
responsible for a course? 

The local teacher association? 

Some comblfwtlon of these? 



The student? 

Th» siud«nt*s advisor or In-* 

St rue tor? 
The^student And his Advisor or 

instructor through negotiation? 
Soi« combination of the above 

In conjunction with the^stu- 

dent's; parents? 

Should- the parljclpants in these 
decisions vary for-required 
outcomes and elective outcomes? 



All students who^enroll 
in a course where the 
course Is required? 

All students who enroll 
In a course as an 
elective^ « 

All faculty responsible 
for the coordination 
of a particular pro- 
^^m of Instruction 
within each building? 



Recommenda'tionvMde by an individual . 
teacher or grou|> of teachers responsible 
for a partfcular course, and. reviewed by- 
appropriate decision making groups? 
Recommendati«lhs made by the person respon- 
sible for the instructional program with- 
in which a course j:esid^ , and revie%^ 
by appropriate decision making groups? ^ 
Re c omm e ndations from parent and coitaunlty > 
study groups, reviewed an<^ refined by 
faebHy and students? 



The principal of eaclT'^^^Jther procedur'es that are eore appropriate 



building? 

The person responsible 
for the coordination 
of^a particular ^rq- 
gram of instruction 
for # district? 

the local ^teacher 
association? 



cisioa as to who is to part 
ntent decisions? )f 
Ushlp that M to exist between"^ 
!;>kbe analysis.of 



The student Involved? 
The Wist rue tor or - ^ 

•dvlisor tnvolved? 
The stddeot's parents? 
The principal o/ a 

School? 
The central admlnlrtra- 

tors of a district? 
The members of a 

School Board? 



given a 
pate In 
The reiatic 

outcome^ recoe^ended;^ 
social conte«ts and the analysis of what 
Is known aboiit human .development and' 
leamlig? • ^ 

Should course level outcomes be identified 
only after' program level outcotiiiis have 
been Identified? 

Should course level outcomes be used as a 
basis for Identifying prograiii leVei«.o^t- 
coflMS? Competencies required for gr>d* 
uation? ' ' ' . 

Are rndlvldual student outcomes to be ar- 
rived at through negotiation? Through 

^unilateral determination by students? 

* Through unilateral determination by in- 

^ structors or advisors? Through some In- 
teract Ton belween instructors, students, 
and perhaps parents? Through the setting 
of district-wide requirements and Insist^ 
Ing that ell stu4ents meet them? 
*How should '{hese procedures vary for out- 

co^s that af'e required and outcqmes that 
y are elective? 

How should fhese iM-ocedures vary for 
children who arA mentally, physically or 
emotionally unable to achieve tbr out- 
comes .required? ^ 
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\ Decisions About Outcome Evaluation And Certification . 

Once ^desired learning outcooies have been establ ished,a critical n^t - 
5tep in a cpqipetency based program is determining hdw these o^itcomes afe 
to* be evaluated, and how' students arle to be certified, as having met 01/ not 
met the outcomes required for graduation.- 'll^is is the aspect of schopl- 
\r\q that Rfobably is changed roost under a competency based approach ti) 
education, for» typical ly outcome measurement is a fjrocess. not well attended 
to in schools.. In CBE it is central. It is in a sense the heart of CBE,- 
for instruct idh iTi a competency based program, as we'll as graduation and 
certif icatjon, is .linked directly to outcome meas^'urement . So are tt^^ro- 
ceases of resource atlocation, and program adaptatiam, and the whereJKall to 
give meaning to the concept of, .school accountability.^ Of equal imp^tW^ 
• is the fact th#t the stance a diitrkt'taKes with respect to evaluation 
and certification lias maj<>r impact ^ the level. of complexity introduced 
to the operation of schools, and the resources required for their'opera- 
tion. . ^ ^ , 

For all ihese. reasons fl»e decrslons reached by an Jhfiplement ing district 
about outcome evaluation and certification are of -cructal importance. As 
outlined in the protQ model of CBE, the eva luat ion-cert jf icat ion process 
can be thought of as invofefi/ig five separate steps: ' * _ 

• Identifying indicators to be used- a# evTdence bV " . 
' outcome achlevemervt; ^ " * 

^ • Identifying/the measures 'to be used in obtaining 

. ^evidence of outcome achievement; ^ > , ' 

• Identifying the level of perfdrmAnce o.n a pytlcular' 

measure that will be accepted as evidence of ouf 
come acHiet^ement; 
IdentH^ymg tHfe procedures to be folJowed. in' judging - 
. ; whether performance meets the standards that ha\/te 

( been set; and ♦ * 

• Identifying hew a" school is, to cerflfy that a ;student ' . 

has or has not met an acceptable levari of achievi- / ' ' / 
mcnt, and how that level of -achievement is to«te 
displayed in relation to stapddrds. 

These five steps are obviously interdepef^dent and decisions made in rela- 
tion to one will affect decisions in relatipn to another. Moreover, it 
is not possible to arrive at decisions about ^all five items at the .same 
time.^ For example, identifying indicators acceptable as evidence of *^ • ^ 
outcoifle achievement can and probably ihculd occur at the time outcomes " ' ' 
are identified,' but .establishing standards for performance can occur 
only after measures have been selected for the assessment of performance, ' 
since performance standards depend dJrectly upon the measures of".per-» , 
forjnance used. Because the authprs recognized this complexity, but were Enable to 
deal with It in, the pfesent document/ separate tables ha\<e been prepared' to 
facilitate the decision maKihg process 'with respect to each of. the five, 
steps involved. As in t(ie case of Table 1, the entries in Tables "2a-2e 
are Intended to be illustrative only; |hey are iiot exhaustive, and they 
are not intended to reflect the--constr*nt^ of local circumstance. ' 
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Table 2a. 



, ConsiTOredMn 



Options To Be ConsTHSredMn Repching Dec Ions 
About Indicators Of Outcome Achieve/nent 



MODEL 
CHAlCACTERISTIC 



^ District L^vel 
Outcomes 



Building 0 
Program 
ieve! 
^ Outcomes 



Class Or 
Course. 
LeveP 

'Outcomes 



OPTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED* 



If district l,evel outcomes are to evaloated, Ik performance on standardized 
achievement measures to be used as evideno^of ^he achievement of some ofo 
these ^outcomes? ^ • 

Ar% measures of ^tudents"^, performance in relation to course'or program out- 
comes to be used as evidence, of the achjevement of some district level out- . 
com^s ? . • * ' 

Are. judgment? of a studertt-'s peers, parents or members of a '^community eval- 
uation t^eam*' to be'used as evidence of the ^ch levement of some district 

level ctutcomes? , , . ^ 

Are some dlstrtct level outcogies to be "competencies*' required. for gradua- 
tion? Are outcofties other than competencies r^ulred for graduation? 
Do iridicators of outcomes required for graduation as^uitie, dj fferent 
•properties than Indicators "of outcomes not required for graduation? ' ^ 

Is performance on standard izecf achjevement n^su res- to be used as.ev-fdeitce 
of achievement in relftibn ^i^orae* bui Idinig or program I pveT- outcomes? ' 
Are measu^res of studervt perfm-mance in relation to course level outcomes * 
to be accepted -as evidence of outcome achievement at the building or 
prpgram levelj — r ^ 
Will a special set of measures be developed and used as evidence of out- ^ 

come achievement ^t the building or^rogram leveTV 
Are judgments of a student's peers, parents or meqibe^ of a wOmmunity eval- 
uation team to be used as evidence of outcome acfvjjr^emeht at the building 
or progran level? " ' . , ' 

Are some program I eveT outcomes to be "competencies*' required for gradfja- 
tion? Outcomes other than competencies ^at are required for graduation?' 
Do indicators of outcomes required for graduation assume different 
properties than indicators of outcomes n^ required for giteduationf , ./ 

Will teacher made tests be accepted as evidence of outcome achlevemerjt at 
tiie class or course level? ' ' . 

Will tfeacher jud^nent, based x)n a review of. work done or products produced, ^ 
be accepted as evidence of outcome achievement at the class or course level? 

Will peer judgment, based on^partTcipjation jn work activities or a r'evlew 
of products produced, be accepted as evidence of outcome achievement at 
thisO'evel? » . . 

Will judgments of a studMt's parents or members of a* commur^y evaluation . 
team* be^accepted ^s evidlpnce of outcomp achievement at t\t\s level? 

Are "any course level outcomes to be /'competencies" required for graduation? 

^re ou-tcomps other than, conf^petencies requi red for .graduat ion? Do 
indicia tors of outcomes required for graduation assume different proper- 
ties .than Indicators of outcome* not r^eqUlred for graduation? 



* Optixjns must also be considered as to . who Is to participate in making^ dec Is Ibns about 
Indicators, who is to be go^jerned by such decisions'/ and the .procedures to be followed 
fn making such decis lon$,^but these have not been listed In thepresent,table. Since 
the listing of such'optlons would involve a great deal of . repe^Ion, ^therJ 
referred to columns two, three and four in Tjble I as a point of departure* 
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Table 2a (Cont'd.) 



MODEL 
CHARACTERISE 



OPTIONS TO il CONSIDERED 



Individual 
^^ident 
Oat comes 



Will teacher judgment, based on a review of Work done or products prow 
be accepted as^ evidence of outcome achievement for indfvidua^^tudentTi ^ 

Will peer judgment, based on participation in work activities, or a review 
of ^products produced, be accepjtedas evidence of outcome achVevemAt 

^or individual students? — 

Wi I r judgments of a student's parents or members of a commi/ni*ty evaluation 
^tejm be accepted as eviflence of outcome achievement for indiv+dual , 
students? a 



J 
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Tafb+^^b, ' Options To Be Conside 
Dec i s i ons About ^asu 




Reaching 

Outcome Achievement 



MODEL 
CHARACTER I ST I 



DJ strict 
Leve 

Outc^mes- 



Bufld ijfigyOr 
Program ^ 
Leve I , 
Outcomes 



Class Or 
. Course- 
Level 
Outcomes 



OPTIONS- TO BE CONSIDERED* 



If some disf^rict level outqpmes are to be assessed through use of standardized 
achievement tes^ts, what tests specifically are to be used? 
If measures .of student performance in relation to prog ram -outcomes .aw to be 
jsed as evidence of achievement at the district level, what measures speci- 
fically are to b« used? And how are they to be used .for this purpose? 
If peer or parent judgments, or the judgments of a community evalOatlon * 
team are to be used as evidence of outcome achievement, what form are these 
judgments to take? Ratlngii? Observational records? Evaluation..* products 
pro^duced? , • ' . , , 

If s^ program level ou/comes are to be assessed thrpugh use of standardized 
achievement tests, what tests specif fcal ly are to be used? 
If special measures are to be- developed for purposes of assessing buiTding'or 
program level outcomes, what forms should such measures take? Should they 
be ^'criterion-referenced'* me-a^res? Should th^ be "domain-referenced" 
measures? Should they be tergal measure?, that 4s, outconfcs assessed 
only at the completion of the program,or should they^be measures that are 
obtained on outcomes demonstrated throughout the program? 
If measures of student performance in relation to courase 'leve T out comes are* 
to be used as evidence of outcome achievement at the buMding or program • * 
levely what form should such m^sures Uke? Should they be criterion- 
referenced measures? Morra-ref erenced iheasures^ Doma in- referenced mea- 
sures? Also,^how are such measures to bjtf used. for. this purpose? 
*^P««f^or, parent judgments, or t|^^dgments of a community evaluation ' 
team are to be used ^s evidencfPF outcome achievement, what form are - 
* these judgments to take? Ratings? Observational recor*? -Evaluations 
of products produced? , * ' . ^ ' 

If teacher made tests are accepted as evidence of outcome achievement at the 
class or course level,. what Jtind of teacher made tests should be encouraged? 
Also, should they be treated as "mid-term^' or '"final" exammSit Ions , or - 
^should they be designed to assess performance In relation to a particular 
outcome whenever a student, or group of students wishes to be evaluated In 
rela^Ton to that outcome? j 

If teacher^ judgments in relation to products produced by stufbAs Is to t>e 
used a^ «^'d«"ce of outcome achievement these judgments to be In the 

form of ratings? Will there be a description of the strengths and weak- 
ne.sses/of the product, accompanied by an evaluative judgment such as ^ 
letter^^de or pdSs-<^fa|l grade? 

^ » ' • ' 



k- 

1 



* The reader is referVed to Table 1 for a Ustingof bptions as to who might participate 
*in making decisions Aout measures used to assess the achievement of desired outcomes * 
. who might be governed by such decisions, ahd pfoce^urw that might be'followed In mak- 
ing such decisions. . ^ V^,. 
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__.Table*2b (Coht'd.) 



MODEL 
CHARACTERISTIC 



OPTIONS TO BE 




Class 'Or 

Course 
* Level 

Outcomes 
■ (Cont*^) 



Individual 
Student 
Outcomes \ 



l-f a student's peers, "^or someone else from the commuhity, is to judge a^stu- 
dent»s products as evidence of outcome achievement, what fonti should their 
Jojdgment^' take?^ ^ ' ^ ♦ 

If teache| or peer judgments are sought about performance outside the'con- ^ 
.text of formal tests and product reyiews, what forms should such judgmer^ts 
take an^what evidence should be collected Mn support^f such Judgments? 
Should judgments take the form of ratings or letter glides', and be sup- 
ported by video tapes, or observation records? Would the pooled jwdg?iicnt;s 
of two or three independent observers about the quality .of performance bfe * 
^ccepted? ^ > ' - 

If individual student Outcomes are to be -combined an'd analyzed-'for purpo$es 
of determining class or course level outco^nes, how i^ this to be d6ne? 

All of the measurement options listed for class or cotjf^e level outconfes' 
apply to^the assessment of ind ividual^^student outcomes. 
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V - 



MODEL 
dlARACTERISTIC 



Table 2c. Options To Be Considered In Reachifig 
Decisions About Performance Standards 



OPTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED* 



District 
Level - 
Outcoows 



Building Qr 
Program 
Leve^ 
Outcomes 

Class Or 
, Cou rse 

Leve I 

Outcomes * 



If some district J eve*!* outcomes are to be measured by standardized achievement 
tests^.what norms are to be used as~^e level of performance desired on the 
part of students in the district? How Is the desired level of performance 
to be ^^stabllsFIed? ' — ^ 

If d^istrict ^evel outcomes are to be measured in terms of performance In 
relation to' building or program level 
ards to be established? Are the^ ^ 
formance of students »in a djstrl( 
Are theyto be establ ished'withoul 
formance ^within a program of -stiidy? 
decisions if program level oikcoroes 
domain- referenced tests instead of 



5S, how are performance stand* 
jTished in terms of the* per* 



be estab] 

o have completed a^ program of study? 
ny reference to student's actual per- 
What dlffierence would it make to such . 
assessed In terms of criterion- or 

^ ... — , referenced tests? 

^i*f evidence of outcome achievement \% to be in the form of judgments about 
I performance or products, are performance standards to be in the form of j * 
a particular rating or grade, for example, a rating of 3 on a 5-polnt 
scale or a grade of C on a scale of A to F? Oo performance standards """in- 
volving judgments require statements about the number of ttmes a student's 
performance is to be observed, and-under what dondltions, or the number and 
kinds of products, to be reviewed? 

*^ 

Ail .of the options butlined in relatjon-to performance standards for district 
level outcomes apply to the issue of-performance standards for building or 
prograjn level outcomes, 'though class xjrj.course level outcocpes would have to 
be substituted for program leve! outcoines where appropriate. 

Are performance standards for outcomes expected from a particular class or 
course to be criterton- referenced standards or norm- referenced standards? 
If they are \o be xr iter I on- referenced^ how are these standards to be 

restablrshed? And do they apply to e+l students within a>clafs or course, 
or only to^students who can meet sucH stao^Bs within a reasonable period 
of time .and with reasonable rtM^urce allocltToh? If performance standards 
for course level obtoomes a/e to be norm-referenced, how are the standards 

:t;o be established? * V . 

If judgmeots by teachers or peers about performance or products are to be 
used a^ evidence of outcome achievement, lare performance standards to be 
in the form of a particular rating grade? Do performance standards 
at tbe class or course level^involvtng judgmeints require statements about 
the number of times a student 's^performance is to be observed, and ^der 
what conditions, or the number and kijnds of products to be reviewed? 



* See Table 1 for a listing of options as to who might participate in making dec I tTons ab^ut*, 
performance standards, who might be governed by such decisions, and procedures that mi^ht 
be followed in making such decisions. / ' 
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Table 2c (Cont'd.) 



MODEL 
CHARACT£R4STIC 



OPTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED 



'individual 
Student 
Outcomes 



If teac^ur made tests are^'accepted as evidence of outcome achievement for 
individual students, how are the performance standards for these tests to 
established? Is an expec.ted performance lev»l to be set^without refer- 
ence to actual performance on the tests rnvolyed, or are performance 
standard^ taH>^ established in lighrof st^jdent performance on the iest? 
(This Js^ot to be confused with assigning no I'm- referenced standards; it ' 
deals, -rattfer, with being sure that the performance standards se.C are 
realistic, given the ability and background of students, the time avail- 
able for instruction, the availability of instructional resources, etc) ' 
If judgments of pupil work or pupil products are to be taken as evidence'ctf 
outcome achievement, what form should performance standards take? " 
If judsments by teachers or peers about performance or products, ^re to be 
used -as evidence of outcome achievement for individual student's, are per- 
formance standards to be in the form of^^a particular rat ing or grade? 
Do performance standards Involving judgments require statements about the 
number of times a student's performance is^^to be obs^^d, and under what 
conditions, or the number and kinds of products*to be.S|||||«ed? 
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TableJ.2d, Options To Be Considered In Reach i/ig Decisions 
^ ^ • A^put Evaluating Performance In^ftelat ion To Standards 



MODEL 
CHARACTERISTIC 



OPTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED-^ 



District 
Level 
Outcomes 



X 



Bui Id i ng Or 
/ 'Program 
Level 
Outcomes 



Cla^ Or 
Course 
Level 
Outcomes 



Individual 
Student 
Level . 
OtAtcomes 



If district level .outcomes are to.be measured, how- is ptffformance ia relation 
to these outcomes to be evaluated in terW of the standards that have been ' 

- sfet for them? 'Is this .to be done by district personnel and reported to 
parents and teachers? Is it ta be done by. building level personnel,- i,i> ' 
conjunction with parents arid students, ;^nd reported to the schoo] 'board 
and cwnmunity at-large? 1$ it, to be done by. persons, respons ibl e for the 
administration o'f instructional programs^'wJthln -the district, add reported^ 
to appropriate .school authorities? Some combination of the^er 

If building or program level outcomes are to be measured, how is performance, 
in^ relation to these outcomes to be evaluated in terms of the standards 
that have been set for them? . Is this to be done by district personneU'and 
Reported to parents and teachers? Is it to be done by class or course 
level personnel, in conjunction with parents' and -student's , ^d reported 
to the school board and Community at large? ISMt to done by persons 
responsible for the administration of instructional programs within the 
building, and reported to appropriate school authorities? Is it to be 
done by teachey^ responsible for instruction that occurs within programs, 
and reported. to ^appropriate district personnel? Some combination of th^se? 

If class or course. Fevel outcomes are measured, how is performance in rela- 
tion to these outcomes to be evaluated in terms of the standards that have > 
been set. for them? Is this to be done by district personnel 4nd reported 
to parents and teachers? Is it to be done by individual students, "in con- 
junction with parents and members of the community at large? is it to he 
done by persons responsible for the administration of the instiHJCt ional 
•program within, which a class or course reSts, "and reported to ^impropriate 
school authorities? Is- it to be done by the. teacher responsible for In- 
struction within a particular course, with r^rts, going to parents, 
principals and other appropriate school officials?' Some combination of 
these? ' 



performance in relation to th« standards set, 
o^e. evaluated? By his or her advisor? Hly 



How is an individual student' 
for a particular outcomes to' 

the instructor rest)onsible for facilitating the development of a pfrflcular 
learning outcome? A jury of peers? A jury composed of a pee^,' a .teacheP 
and. a member of the community? . ' ^ 

How- should the procedures used in 6y7aluating performance 'fn relation to 
standard^ vacy for outcomes to *&<*demonstrated for graduation as Opposed 
to outcomes not requfred for graduation? How should they vary for outcomes 
relating to "competencies" as opposed to ^tcomes r^Jating to "capacf^ . 
ties" (e.g., knowl^sdge and skills)^ ^ 



* See Table 1 for. a listing of oprions as- to who might par/icipate in making decisions about 
eyalu^ting performance in relaffon to . standard s r-who might be governed' by such decisions, 
and procedures that might be foTlowed* in making such decisions. ^ ' ' 



Tabre 2e. Options To Be-Co;isidere.d In Reach.ing Decisions About 
: The Certification Of Outcome Achievement . * ' 



. ^model"^.. • 

character:! Sf 1 1 



For Outcomes 
Required For 
Graduation 



Outcomes Not 
Required For 
Graduation 



OPTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED^ 
f 



Will numerical rat ings that correspond to, performance fn reUtlon to stan- 
dards set for each .outcome .to be demonstrated, where the nffinerical rating 
reflects less than acceptable-performance, acceptable performance, or-out- - 
standing, performance be used? Will a'simple pass-fail or acceptaSle- 
non-acceptable descr ipt ion^of performance in relation to each outcome to 
be demonstrated be used?^ Will tl^ere be some written description that •* ^ 
summarizes performance^fn relation to standards set for-each outcome to 
be -demonstrated? Will one of the abovj^ translate into a '^profile'} of per- 
formance across all outcomes to be demojistrated for graduatiorf? \rflll one 
of the abow be accompainied by a port;foljo of work and performance evalu- 
ations, with res^f^ct to each outcome to be demonstrated? ^ 

Shoujd certification and -performance display procedures vary for '^competencies 
to be demonstrated and '*capaci t ies" to be mastered? ^ 

All of the certification options outlined for required outcomes could be 
applied to outcomes not requ i re^d^jfor graduation, but whether resourced 
should be aUocated to certify achievement in relation to such outcome? 
i^S an open question. An a Iternat iv^^ procedure would be simply to list t^e 
non-required outcomes that have in fact been demonstrated, or to list as 
schools do now the various lea^-ning experiences (courses) that students haye 
taken part in during the course- of their school experience. A third 4^ 
alternative; of course, would be to deal only with performance in Velafion 
Kb required outcorpcs in the certification process. While logically con- 
sistent with the pHiJosophy of competency based educat ion , thi s would lead 
to a loss of consideralii^information .that could beof value to the gradu- * 
ate as well as others.. *^ 



!bouI Vh! J?-f- lifting of options a/ to who might partfcipate In ffeking decisions 
s?ons and nr h"^'"""/^ ^^'u^ achievement, who «Hght be governed by such deci- 
sions, and procedures that might be followed in making such decisions! 
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.Decisions About The Pes ij^n And Ooeratfop 
' Of Instrii ctiorial Programs , ♦ 



" Historical ry,^nstructton In scliools has'tefid^ to be yganized*. 

arourrd subject matter rather than weJ I defined outcomes desired from the . 
educati.onarl process. Whi le, cortipetency based ^d<jcat ion is in^no v^ay anti- 
^ subject matter in \ fs or ientatjorr, i t doe,s ' rejjuj r^ thai instruct^ion be^ 
'organized primarily in relation t(:^||W:comes ratft^r tWn disciplines or^^ 
some other organ izing'framework. T^he extent ^thait des'ired outxomes are, 
"tjed specifically to a discipline, instructfoa wYthin a competency based 
. program would still appear tp be -organized aroun^J discipl ine», but this ' 
would not in fact be the cas^ ' . 
* ' •#• 

^ ■ * ^ * • ^ '* ^ 

Fortunately, a gooZl deal has b«n learned during the past half Jecade 
i about ^the -organization and operation of instructional programs for purposes 
oj t^geted outcome acTiievfement". ^ .^e ^experience -of ccJmpetency b^s^d educa- 
K ^tion ^'th moflularjzed instructioit, and the expeMem;e gained in mastery 
^J^arrwing programs at the elementary and secondary level-, have pcoVidef a * 
Wide-bas* 6f experience in tfyjt regard.' So too have the long histories 
of^rk in programmed instruction and tfTe development ol^dlfecifii s-kills 
wJThin military and Mnjlustrial' settings ("fed-J Ing, 1972; GagJ^and Winhe, 
/-J975). Surprisingly, instruction fn relation to >te development pf ^ 
« ability (competence) in job-K>r Ijfe-roles qatside of a school context^alto * 

hAfiTa J omg history, though it often ^pes unndt iced . Thi$^ history 
/•draws heaf/lly on the concept of supervUlon within the conte^ft-of profes- 
; sjonal preparation programs and industry; CoIiectiveIy,tbese various 
histories of experience wTth*instrucf ion toward , targeted outcomes provide 
a rich base for plannirvg instruction within, the. context of competency Ws«d 
elementary *hd secontfery programs.- v | ' " : * 



Independent ofthfe various structures and proc^Jkires employed ifa compe 
tency^.based JnstrO«bn, and independeat of the subject rtiatter area within 
wh^ich instruction ^Hacs , rfomp jjteocy b'ased instructional programs wil/ 
always^have .fhree defining, ch^racteristidfe : ^ . ^ '\ 

0-^6tH cqnteat and proces| are clearly .-I irtked, to the ? • 

outcomes 4iesl reil-i v - • * |- 

^ ' ' - • ^ ' ^ ' /; 

• ^ Cl-early identifiable alternative learning (experiences 

^ are provided for each outeome ta belQich ieved ; and . - 

e Performance.'tin relatio^^ .to e'stabfished standards is 
. . ^ cle^rlyrel led apon as a basis *f6r program jjlacerpent*' ' v 

^decis^Kj^ including progi^m exits, and. cert if icat ion 
decis iop^ * ' ^ 

Some of the options t^iat a&opting distr ict^have Jn relation to thes^ 
three fe.a^ure& of competency based InstrucWon are listed in Table 3.^. 



Tab 1 9 



3. 



siderett I 



MOOil 
CHARASTERISTIC 



,The I inkage 
>of consent . 
and process 
to outcomes 
desij-^d . 




The avai I- 
ability of , 
a I ternciti ve 
learning 

. experiences 
for the 
acliievement 
of outcomes 



Options To Be Considered Irr Reaching Decisions About The Design 
.And Operation Of Cip|p|(r€ncy Based Instructional Programs 



OPTIONS, TO BE CONSIDERED* 




Is fnstruction to be "moi^iklar ized^'—tjiat is, dividecl into well defined units 
of instruction that take thei r focus and organization from the particular 
outcomes to' be achhevedfuf so,%re the instructional modules to be-^'p^ck- 
ajed" 50 that stijdents ma\work through Ihem at their own leisure? 'Are 
instructional modules to bd thought of more broadly than individual learn- 
ing packet's, .and include in them some lecture and small^group learning 
acti\«ties? Will the.lconcept of modularized instruction apply to instruc- 
tion/for purposes of competency acquisition and d^mcaii^rat ion , or will a 
different view of instruction have to emerge to accommodate the demands 
OQRiefitenc^ acquisifioh? JVill the concept of modularized instruction 
P'y tflfthe achiex^ment of outcomes that are primarily attitudin^l or 
ocial in nature? ' ^ 

competency ba%ed instruction is not organized within the framework of 
doles, how is it to be organized? Are courses still an appropriate unit 
•of organization for instruction? Are indrvidual instructors? Are- team% 
of instructors? What are the impli^ions of- competency based ' instruction 
for the organisation and use of instructional resource centers? What are 
the implicatiohj of compJtency based instruction for the organization and 
use of textbooks jttd published currmilar material? 
Apart from the organkzat ionaj implications of competency based .education, . 
what 'are its impl ications for instructional strategies or methods? Are 
someNM^I^p outcQrtes acquired tetter through us^ of particular instruc-'* 
tionaFstrategifes or methods? •Are somfe strategies and methods effective ' " 
in relation to^^a particular cfutcome for some children, but not for others? 
Wh^t do we ^ed to know about outcome-aptitude- treatment interaction that 
we do not presently know? f 

How many^alternative l«dpA^ing experiences should be available for t'A' 
achievement of a particular outcomy. , and how should these experi^es 
be different? For example, should there be at least two-learning options, • 

^ach of %hich makes use of qMite di fferSit' kinds of I earniri'g experiences?- 
Should, th^re be a range of options available for both gifted an^ aVer'S^e ' 
children,, as we3 1 as children who will require more^time and effort to ^ . 

.ff"?'^^ butcome* desired? .Should alternative Teaming outcomes be « 
tailored to fit children who have '^preferrtfi'^ learning styles'? To what 
extent should alternative learning experiences Reflect the Interests * 
and preferences of instructors rather thaVi students? 



-0- 



See Table I for a listing of options as to who might partici-pate in making decisions 
about the design and operatiort of competency based instructional programs, who might 
be.gpverned by such decisions, and procedures that might be followed in making such 
deciS'ions. , " * . • * ^ 
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T&ble 3 "(Cont'd. )- 



- MODEL 
CHARACTER I SMC 



OPTLOtlS TO BE CONSIDERED 



A rel iance on 
performaifce 
in relatioh 
\fi standards 
as a- ba#s 
for progr'am 
placejnent 
dec i s tens 



Should there be the requirement that students engage in learning ixpariences'' 
oriented to tte^ach levefnent of a JTarticular .outcome only after evidence 
ha% been obtained as to. a student's standing with respect to that outcome?" . 
(Thj matter of pre-assessment, and program placement on the basis -of pre- 
assessment data.) . ^ 

Should evidence o^a student's brogress toward the achievement of a partiqur 
' lar oatcome be collected systetnatical ly during the course of-fns taction, 
and, used as a basis for planni^^xt steps In theQrmruct ion- learning 
process? If so, how frequently sKSUld such information be obtained? What 
^aSures of progress in relation to outcome achievement should be used? 
Should. progress measured be reported? How. should such informat ion be 
reported to -students?- What is the student's responsibil ity. for acting 
upon such information? - •: ^ 

Should students be required to demonstrate mastery of a particular outcome 
before^rking orl tjther- outcomes that .«re assumed to depend on its achiev^- ' 
ment? How many outcomes should a student be permitted tq work toward at 
any one time? How long, should a student*be permitted to work on any " 
particular-outcome, and how many times should a student be permitted to^ 
challenge an outcome witljout demonS-t rating mastery?. ' 

'^Sraduit«?^''S!^^''«*'Vi'?'^ Sr^d^ft'o*" to be achieved before a student can 
graduate? What would happen if a.H but one or two required outcomes v.ere 
■able to be demonstrated, and additional instruction .seemed to make no dif- 
ference in terifTs of the mastervOK the on^/or^^vrsuoWt comes uncompleted? 
Are. the standards set,for 'outdbme ach ievemeJntSiaver "to be modified to 
accommodate individual learnfer ci rcumstancV, orS*ill the rea Titles of 
settings and individual characteristics be allowed to aoter dec-isions 'about 
outcome mastery? To what extent will outstanding performance in relation ' 
to putcojnes desired, as'well as poor performance, be- recognized in the 
certification process? Will certification and the desertion -of per- 
formance -in relation to standards.be designed to provide as much information 
as reasonably posfjble about t^ strengths and abilities of individual 
s-tudents, ,or will it be designed to indicate only that a student has met 
or not met graduat ion -reqiii remertts . ' . ^ * . 
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• Dec fs ions About Personalizing The 
Instructton-Le^arninq'-Evaluation Process 



^ ✓ ' ' • * . 

A5 pointed^out in Chapter J- the ijress^to personi^llze the- lastruc- 
tfon-learning-evaluation process ^cocnes f ron^ two sources.' The first is a 
philosophic commitment to the need to adap^ Instruction, anji the outcomes ^ 
^ to be achieved through instruction, to individual differences in learners. 
The second i 5 the recognition that within a masterV l^Vning approach, ' - 
learners must have access to alternative means^/of aCTuev I ng, desi r^d out- 
comes and varying amounts of tiifie to brmg toVtheIr achievement. The ' 
last entries in Table 3' illustrate Kow^^h^^ncept of performance Stan- ' 
dards In relatibn to desfgnated outcoSfe^Aonf llcts with the-cor>cept of ^ t 
Individual differences in the interests a/d abjlkies^of learne>s, j^ven • 
at the point of graduation-certif i'cationfdecislonsi 

Independent of the reasons for wishing to -personal ize the 'instruc- 
tion-learning-evaluation process within the context of competency .based' 
education/ the fact is tfiat* there ijAo option to d6' so, -^reover,. more 
than time and beaming al ternat j vepfiust be varied, for when outcomes \ 
. take the form of competenc i*es* there mu*st' be provision ^r the negotiatioo' 
of what those outcomes are; to b^ in light Qf^the context^ ih whlch> they 
are to be demonstrated , -As SQhalodl^ h«s pointed out els^ewhere U97^;, so' 
long as the outtomes schooling are defined prfr^ri ly in terms of the 
mastery. of knowledge, the personalization of instructl^on^and assessmenf- 
wlth the ex9eption of haying to pi^ide alternative learning^experiences \ 
and varying amounts of time-- is optional. As outcomes become more complex, 
however, and demanding of per^rmance in job or life roU situations, the 
instruction-learning-evaluation process must tff necess ity , become more 'yj 
personal and idiosyncrSitic in its operation. ^ - ' 

*- • • 

Given this requirement of competency based ed'ucat; ibn , ' how is, its 
personalization to occur? Various means ar^ suggested Within .the^defin- 
ing features of CBE Cse^-p l30'/and these are elaborated Tn Table k. 
While the simple listing of ^options available th program planners does 
not^pref iect. the interdependence between decisions aiout the various' op-' 
tions listed, it does provide a point of .departure for thiliking through 
the personalization process. • ' , t ' 
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Tab^ 4. Options To Be ^nsjdered In Reaching Decisions About 

, Personaljzing %t Instruction-Lparning-Evahjation Process 



MODEL 
CHARACTERISTIC 



0PTIONS TO BE COHSIOERED*- 



Outcomes 
requ i red 
for 

graduation 
t 



To what extent wMI students be able, to negotiate t^he outcomes required for 
'af3duatiOn7 .Are these t« be fixed by a school" district, nith all, students 
havi^ to demonstrate mastery of th^ s^me set' of outcomes? Will a *di strict 
require no specific outc^lmes but indicate that Appropriate outcomes- must * * 
be established and demonstrated by each student' in order to graduate? 
Sd*^ combinaf ion^f thes^ For example, a non-neogt table set of outcomes, 
and a negotiarble set? • ' • . - . ^ **. - 

Are indicatory of outcome <ich I eVement open to negotiatioh? For all eutcomes. 
required for gradiiatipn? ;Cfnly for competencies t,o be demonsthated for 
gWarfbation? Are indicators -of outcome achlevjwncn^-establ Tshed iJy a district, 
btit students permitted to negotiate which of the accepted SeV they wi$h 
to use? : ' ^ , \ • ' \ *' , 

Ace'the procedures to be u^d in asse$siag outcome achievement to*be negoti- 
.able? Are they to be fixed?' Or wiN stjpdents be abU to negot iate only ' * 
withjri ai"accepted set** of ^mfeasures aitopted for the assessment of particu- 
lar outcomes? ^Some comb inat ion. of 'the aboveX Will thi§ \i\ part depend, 
on the JindiMtorsAand measures of c^tcome* achievement to be used? 
To what^extent will the standards set; for performance in relation toa 
particular outcome be ne'g^i'&ble? ^ Will this in part depend on the' inrfica- 
for? and measures .of outcqpe achievement to be uscfl? If standards are to . 
be ^Q^ottate^ what meaning does the concept, ofi performance standards have? 
If performance stsnrfd»ts<ar^ meeting does the con- 

cept of^a oersona) i zed ^approach \o e^^Ca^liit^ . ' 

To vyhat.ex'tlnt are the learning activities to BeJ pursu^a while working toward 
fhe achievement of^rticular outcome to bi personalized? "^q what extent 
win the environments Withrin which outcome Achievement- is to be pursued 
be personal'ized? , For example, is learning to be confined** to a particular^ ^ 
tlassroom? A classroom, -a^J i*ary and a learning resource center? A 
number of ^lassrooms within a particular school? On can. ft be extended, ' 
through'negotiStion, .to a nuAer of schools? A*schoo-j and a community ^0 
co}]jfgel 'A school-and a &mmunrt^y-at- large?, / ' • 

'P..^!^^^ extent will time be free to^i.vary in the instructional procesjs?' Are 
time J imitations ^. to 'be placed op th^ achievement of parjicular^ibutif^s — 
•for>xample,, a weeky a month, or a year?^ Are timeA:onstrarrits -to be put 
bn^ some outcomes and not. others.? Within whatever time consti:aint5 ^tJ)at - .» 
e^ist^ wilK there be limits pl4ped on. the' number of outcome demons t rat ion * 
attempt? pepmit'ted without pertanty?*5 For example,, can a* student attempt \ 
to demonstrate m«tir^ of a particular oqtcome ttiree* tfmes' without penalty? 
Twitfe?Five yff^i? Does the number of demonstration a^temp^s aj tewed interact 
the length of time per/rrftted for* a^ jcompt^tency dentonstration? Does ' ^ 



jwi^ 



in making declsioijs 



* .SeeJafale 1 for a 1 isting of optitvis as. to who might participate 
about personalizing the instruct ion- learning-evaluation process^ wfib might be governed 
by soch decisions, and prooe'dures that might bee fol lowed iff' making such 'decisions. 



Table 4'(Cciht' d.) 



--MODEL 
CHARAC1TRISTIC 



OPTIONS TO BE CONSIDfRED 



'Outcomes^ 
r^qu i red 
for -\ 
graduation 
(cont *d.^_ 



Outcomes%ot 
required 
for 

gratiuat ion 



. the number of demonstration attests vary wi titzthe' abi Tity of the students 
involved'^ With the nature of the butcome to be demonst rated? iWhat Is the 
max imucn .number of demonstration ^tempts feasible in terms of the time 
and cisources available before' s^tbd en ts must be required either to re- 
define the outcome being wo rlierf toward or renegot iate^the performance 
standards thar-ttave .been set for outcome achievement? 

To what .extent will the instruct ion-learninq-eval uat ion process be person- 
alized in relation to outcomes not required foV|tgraduat ion? Will it be 
greater than for outcomes that are required! Will it "be less? Will >t. 
depend on the nature of the outcomes. being worked toward? To what extent' 
does this set of. decisions fnteract vj/ith decisions made about performance 
standards and evidence^of outcome achievement for n<Jn-requ i red' outcomes? 
To what extent do such decisi6ns interact wjth resource aval I ability and * 
phi I osophic, commitment? • • • 



/ - grai 



' : !, • 

Decis Lbns^boot Improving The 
• * Instruction-LearntfiQ-Evaluat lon Process ' ' 

As indicated repeated]^, a^ dominant feature of competency ba^ed 
cation is its incorporat ion of systems pr Inc I p^es, as a basis for pro- 
gram improvement. As applied to Education the essential features of 
systems theory ar*e (a) clarity, of out^Snes^to be achieved,^ (b) 

the design of ihstructlon-leari?ing programs to achieve the outc 



<lesired| (fc>^ the'systfemafic assessment of a<;hievement \n relatidn to 
outcoipel (J^sired, and this adajftatipp of onjine instruction as needed «nj 
the bas^s bf outcome informatlorf; and (d) the adaptat lon^and ImprpveiBcnt 
of the instructiona.l^ progr^ as. a whole pn the basis of a wide variety 
of data 'about prpgram effectiveness. • Of primary jmpprtance in this re- 
gartdaftf d^ta coming^ from formative and summati ve'' evaluat ions of (a) the 
prooV^' involved iii^rpgram operation, including the-reaction €P parti ci- 
PsntsXc^fep^fl-ram'; ih) the performance of staff within the program; 

^S^^BwBv \ cosrts and benefits associated with program opera- 

^^'^^^IP^^SSf achievement of learhirfg ^comes desired from the 
pro^?Bm,, prp^ata from research studies de^i^red to determine the 

term effects of the' program. Sonje of the options aval lable to " ♦ 
schoorsdistrhcts relative to these various processes are provided 'in 
Table 



Dec is ibnsj About Managing The Prjpcess Of Schooling 



The, options fot pr^^am design presented in Tables f through 5 deal 
only with the defiail^ character Tstics of CB£. There>emain the*four en- 
abling characteristic^, ancT^hese obviously present a similar range of ^' 
deVI'gn opt ions for prpVam .plapnerf , Moreover , 'the decisions to be^made ^ 
al^t-these character isk?cf are a^ cbmplex^^nd far-reaching as decisions, 
abbut any of the defi*n|ng features of CBE p'rograms, and are just as' int*r-» . ^ 
dependent. Because of^pace consideration^.; however, and because the " ;* ^ ♦ 
reac^er (>l%bat}ly has as kich.detair as can be managed at thi.s point .about"* ^ V 

program options^ f urtheAattent ion wiU not be given these characteristics- 
kn the present monograph/] ^Paper #3- Irj^.th^ series dt^gapejr's coming fVom 
the ^Oregon Competency Baked Education Program^ deals with these characteristics ' ♦ 
in greater detail, and so. the interested reader* is not witfhout further ' 0 
access ta'Sucfi -in forma tioti. The' impl ications of these charfacter i srics 
are reasonably straightforward, however and\a careful -reading of Chapter 
2 [set p. 18) will suggest a variety of; op thins as to -hoy^ they might be 
implemented. ' ^ - . » . . 
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Table 5- Options To Be Considered In Reach^ing Decisions About ' 
^ Tmproving The Instruct ion-Learning^Evaluat ion Process 



. .MO0£t 
* CHARACTER I5T I C 



OPTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED 



Formative and 
summat i ve 
evaluation 
of program 
operations, 
includ ing 
the reaction 
o^ partici- 
*pant$ ^o 
the program 

Forr^ative and 
summari ve 
evaluation 
of tBe 
performance 
of staff 
within the 
program * • 

" n 

Summat ive_ 

eva I uaVi on 

of the "costs 
,an4 benetfits 

associated |^ ^ 

with. program 
'operation^ 
^ i^nc I ud Ing 

learning ' 

outcomes 

achieved 

Research on 
I lon^ term 
program 
effects. 



To what extent afe formative evaluation proce$)^s to be incorporated as an 
ongoing aspect of the program? What is the nature of the formative evalua- 
tion design? What program operations is it to be directed towarcf? What , 
provisions are there for data from the formative evaluation studies- to . 
enter program adj^^stment decisions? JWho in the school setting ,is to col- 
lect such information? How wide^^f^nge of. program participants is in- 
cluded in the evaluation design,|^d what proportion ^ the variotfS^ groups 
of participants is included in the evaluation sample? Who is to summarize 
sucK information and ready it for" use by decision malcers? 

To what extent is the, ^rformance. of staff to be evaluated? What will be 
attended to in the eval-uat-ion of staff performance? R^r example"; will 
eWdence of outccine achievement on the part of student Sl be considered? ^ • 
How is evidence on -staff performance to hre obtained, and who Js to obtain . 
it? What uses are to be made of^«vidence abdut staff performance?. Who. is 
to see the information collected about staff performance? 



Wi 1 1^ evidence on the costs associated with progranil operation be systematically 
coliected? If it.isS what aspect* oiF the program' are to be costed, anrf-^ 
what categories of cost* a re to be reported? In addition to learning out-^* * 
comes achfeved, ticw dre pi^ogram benefits^ to be||leflned? Who Is to collect 
evidence oh costs and benefits? How Is such* evidence to be used in deci- 
sion making about the program? Who is to see the cost aj^ benefit informa- 
tion colleated? ■ ^ ..' * 



. ' ■ 1 • - •' - ^ ^ . 

Is a program of research on the long term effects bf the»program to be 'under- 
taken? If it is, how should the /oHow-up study be designed? How $hould 
long jcerm effects be defined and mea^uredT^How large 'a^^ample,of graduates 
fieed"to be followed in the study? How long should grac^uates .be followed? 
Who should. do such a. study? How are Jthe resul^s^ of such ^ study td^be & • 
used In. making decisions abou# the program? ^4ho Is to seethe^ resul t€ or* 
such a study? * 



*See Table 1 for a listing of options ^s'to who^lght particL^)ate'' In maki ng 
-about personalizing the insj;ructldq-learnlfg-evaluation process/'who might 
, ^y^such decisions, and procedures "that might be followed in maki/ig such de 



dec is 
^be^ 
?rfslon 



ions 
verned 
s. 
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PATTERNS AND CONTEXTS: PROGRAM VARIATIONS THAT 
ACCOMMODATE DIFFERENCES IN COMMUIIITIES AND SCHOOLS n 
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I^art III defines three a 1 te mat ive "models of CBE. $nd traces the 
implications of two of , the models for complexity of pro^iram operation. * 
All three models are discussed in relation to th^ variety df models that 
ar^'possible for CBf ^r^rams, and** the variety of pfbgram variations pos- 
sibl^ from any particular ftxxiel. The relationship between the label 
assigned a model and the di f ferept iaf ing characteristics of a model is 
also d iscussed . 

After analyzing the Various defining and_enabHRg characteristics 
of tBE programs as sources of variation within the two ndodels that are 
compared, additional .sources qf vari-ation wlt^iin models are considered. 
The section closes with a final second look: at the meaning^of the concept 
of alternative modj^js in competdlcy based education. 

Throughout Part 1 1 1 the definition of a model of competency t>ased • 
education as ''...a well defined, easily recognizable, and functionally 



different pattern of emphasis of interpretation that can be given the 
defining and enabling c 
implications discussed. 



defining and enabling characteristics of CBE«t (p. 25) is Adhered 'to, and Ats 




Three Mlustrative hkxie Is Of, Competency Based Education 

In Chapter< I a model of competeocy^bas^ed education was defined as 
•*...a well defi^ned, easily recognizable, and functionally different pat- 
tern of emphasis or interpretation that can be'given the defining and • 
enabling characteristics of CBE" (p 25). Ocfirrcd in this' way it is pos- 
sible to establish an essentially endless number of modeTs or prot07 
model s' of CBE, because the various characteristics that comprise a CBE pro- 
gram can be combined in many different ways and^e options available . - 
for defining each characteristic are for all intertts and purposes unending 
isee Part 11) ■ ^By choosing to combine characteristics in a particular wa^, 
. or by ehoosing to emphasize a particular characteristic over others, it 
_ 4s possible 'to establish an^rray of proto-rftodel s of CBE that wiil accom- 
modate the array o* different communi ties and schools that must be served 
by such models. , * " • ' 

For purposes of the present monograph, three alternative models of 
CBE are described ;they^iwi 1 1 serve to illustrate the concept of model as 
it \t being used in the monograph. Two of the models are distinguished 
primarily by the context in which -instruction and evaluation take place, ^ 
Thes-e have been termed the schooj -based and community-based models^ they 
are the two models dealt with in greatest detail. ^The third model is 
distinguished by ..le- approach taken to the organization ofschools, and 
has been labeled the alternative schools iTX)del. This is a considerably 
different kind of model than the first .two, and has been included ^rxr^r] 
as an illustration of the types of var iat ions^possi ble in developing modfels of CBE. 

Before proceeding with the description of the model s, at tent iorr oeeds 
to be directed to^^the relationship between the I abel or t i t le g i ven a* 
model and its operational characterst ics . Ideally, this relationship 
should be reasonably tlose. The label gfven a model should reflect and 
convey to others the essential focus or differentiating feature of the 
model. Iq this sefise thejabel given a model serves a mrfjor communrca- 
t ion »f iMlct ion. 

No matter how carefully sele^:ted, however, a Jabel for a model can- 
. not convey all of .th«^c;ha**«er istics of a model. "^In addition to the 
differentiat ing characteristic reflected in its title, every model of ' 
^CBE must assume a particular pattern of variation in -relation to the nine 
characteristics th^t make up thexiefining ^nd enabling features of a ' ^ 
competency 1>ased proigram. Thus, for exampU, a school-based tnodeKmay 
differ. from a community-based model en the nature of oy^tcomes to b6 
achieved, the nature of measures to be used/as evidence of outcome achieve- 
ment, and the degree to which the i nstruct ion-assessment process is per- 
sonalized, in addition to differing on where instruction and evaluation 
is -to take place-.- On t;he other hand, school and coirtmuni ty-based models 
might ^ake quit^ similar positions on these characteristics, but differ 
on other character istios-^such as approach to goal. sett ing and program 
'management. Recognizing the range ef variability in the defining and ' ^ 
enabling characteristics 6f model s, beyond what is ^ugqested by the label 
assigned«4 model^^hpulcL/^erve to reinforce' for the re^er both the arbi.- 
trariness of mod^f labels and the endless variety 4hat is possible across * 
models and ♦wi thin model based programs. 

' ■' . . ' 66 



Regardless of the arbitrariness involved in labeling models, and 
the potential for variatt^jn t4iat exists across and within models, the 
diffjrences between models should be sufficiently large and sufficiently 
logical in its tie to labels that thevessent ial differences between ' 
models can be ihferred from the model label. The school -or iented and 
community-arientefl models described in the pages that follow meet this 

• "^J- ^°""""ity-or^ented kmplies a great deal about 

the manner m which decisions ^re inade re(at ive to outcome defini- " 
tion and program operation, about the' locuKof instruction fnd assess- 
ment, and even about, who is to be involved ir{ the instruction-assessment 
process. The reverse is-true for' a model that is school -orient ed . Whi'tB 
there is nothing inherent in the moidel buildi/ig process that forces this 
kind of logical relation between model labek/and model characteristics, • 
It js good practice and it does hav^ high jutility from the point of view 
of communication. /♦ . 



A School -Or iented Model 



As implied by its label, a schoollor iented .modeJ of- competency based 
education is one where the processes of schooling are carried out largely ' 
within the context of school buildings. For purposes of the present 
monograph, this Includes the processes of outcome defini tion "and " 
decision making relative to t^e design and operation of school's,- as Jill 
as the processes of instruction, -evaluation and certif icatipn. Accord- " 
ingly, the locus of schooling, and the locus of decision^mak'ing affect*- • 
ing schooling, are essentially the sameMn the proposed" school -or iented . 
model of CBE as in most schools in the United Stafes today. • " ^ ' 

, In kfeping with the previous comnents about a label\:s conveying only 
a limited amount of-.in format ion about the characterist ics of the. model it 
represents, the fact of being school -oriented does not convey much that 
has hot already been' said about the operational' characteristics of such pro 
grams. The label implies nothing, fbr example, about the nature of" the 
outcomes desired from schooling, the nature of the evidence required as > 
to the achievement of outcomes, the nature of instructtooa 1 prc^ram^ 
offered by a schooj , the extent to which the instruction-evaluation pro- 
cess is to be personal ized,.the.rfianner i^p- which a model based program - 
.IS -to be adapted and improved, or how a model biased program is to be 
■managed and governed. It does set constraints on "the kind of competencies • 
to be demonstrated, or^ at least'on the kind of indicators to be used as 
evidence of competaicy attainment. If com^ency dej^onstration'is to be 
limited to the school setting, it will be possible to infer competence 
only in out-of-schojbl settings. Beyond these few const^ints, however, 
the fact of. being school -or ifented does not .convey the stancp taken by the , 
model on the various defining and enabling characteristics that must be 
reflected^ in all models. ■ Decmons about these character! sti cs • tftnfk to 
be indeper>dent^ model label— at least so far as "these characteristics 
are in fact Indeffchdent of the dlffer'entiating character 1st ic(s) of the 
modpl , - , /• . • / 

^ illustrative jet ©Indecisions about such matters u« c/rovideti In 
the settions of thr monograph dealing with ^fimary and secondary s'ourdes 
of variation within model defined programs. • ' i 



A Commun! Ly-Onented Model 



I 



As lmp^ied by its,label-,a community-oriented^mode^ 6f compet€^y 
based fducation is one wh,ere many of the functlofts of school.tng arTcar- 
ried out Ifi the-context of the community a% large instead of in. school si 

^^and where there is hi.gh involvement by members of -a community In decl- ' 
sions affecting ^the desi-^ and operatlofi of - schools-, diven the defining- • 

, and enabl ing charact^ir^t ics of CBE, the community-oriented' label sug- * 
^ gests at least three are^s.^wKere there would be hrgh community involve- 

/njent: {at the definition of Outcomes, des iVed from schooling, especially 
those having to do with the ability to function in life roles outside^^of " 
a school context /competencies) (b) ^ instruction and assessment in 
relation. to compeitency acquisition atid demonstration; and (c) decisions 
affecting the design and operation of the schools within a community ' 

' general )y. - ' ' ^^ * 

As in the case pf a school -oriented fDO'del of CBE, a communft/-. 
oriented model i nip 1 ies nothing about the nature^and range of outcpmes to - 
be achieved, the nature and range of indicators to be looked to as evi- 
den(;e of putc^ome adhievement, the extent to 'which the instruction-evalua- 
tion process i^s* to be gprsonal ized, the manner^ in whlch^ the pronram is to' 
' be adapted and improved, or the specific manner in which the program is 
,to be mapged and govern^. 'Decisions about such . flutters rrtust be madeV 
, however, and an i 1 lustrative set of these decisions is ^Isd provided In the 
seofTons of the monograph dealing wkh' pMmary and siscondary sourtes of 
variation, within Tibdel defined programs; . - ^ ^ v 

An 'Alternative School! Mo'del * * c ' . ^ 

~ V' ^ . ^ » , > 

A competency ba$.ed approach to education lertds'^tself unusuaUy well 
'to the Cbncept of alternative schSols (Smith, 197^). Jhe insistence upon 
anr,-^)Jcpl ici t^set of outcomes tp be achieved, Snd the^cecbyiition that , the 
instruction-evaluatToh process in relation .to outcom«.achi element must be 
personalized, provjde the essential, orientat ions , to schooling that permit 

, alternative schools to be fnaintaihed wi thin a community (or <lterrrative 
programs to-be maintained within a School): ^ Whether 'sucb a focus Should ^ 
be ta>cen and treated as « model CBE, however; is-zartothewifctter ^ As 

^a' label for a model it^does, not hav4 the saqe f'Oca> properties as t|ie . * 
schooWoriented and community-oriented, labels; that is, no imp I ideations 
can be drawn from the' label about the nature of educational programs' 

^fostered by the inodfc^ . It also has the same llm'l tat Ions th^t the school- • 
and community-oriented labels have, because it implies frothing about what 
the outcomes: of schobUng should b§, what Indicatory should be' accepted 
as evidence of outcome achifevement, how instruction i s 'to , take 'place, 

* and the lJk6.. /On tlie ^her hand, the J^eJ does convey a particular set 

•of meanings— namely,, that, a community wilV maintain alternative approaches 

, tp school ing. . ^ . , , • • » 

And^here Is • the* dilemma . Wha is to>ay whether this kind of mean- 
ing is'more^or less useful than t* meaning impl led by the - label's school - 
.orleoted and community-oriented ? As indicated previously (sH p, 66) , the 
selection of labels for the descrlpt^M) a foodel of competency based - 
^education 'Is fundattiental ly a A^^tt«r tfiat has/ to do with cogmurt Icat ion . ' 



J ♦ 

.and beyond the requ i rement -that they rerflect identifiable ,^nd meaningful 
patterns of variation within model based programs, the pr imiary requ i reraen-t 
of such labels should b'e their power to coimnunicate, Decisions as tV the 
defining Snd enabling characteristics of a mode] must stiU be made, i^nd ' 4 
thojigh, these are not totally independent of the focus given a iT)6xlel by 
its-label, they are decisions tliat must be'fnade, far each mode.l no matter 
what its label . . ' • . 

^ • / . . - ' . ■ ' 

* Within this context, it would seem to be permissable for a modal ^f 

CBE to carry any label so long as i#con\4eys to others one or more esseh-_ 
tiaJ properties^, highlighted by the model. U would seem permissable,. 
far example. For a mo'del to be personalized, or humanis.tio, of research 

^ 6r i en ted, -depending .on^ the properties-to be highlighted. -As with tfie . 

d.es;ign 6f CBE programs the labeU to be given models of CBE are arbitrary, 
and essentially without limitT^ One label would seem to be as good as 
anather s.o long aslit conveys* the focus intended by the designers of the 
model . * . - > - . ' , 

V , - ' , Primary Variations Within Models Tha-t Have 

Impact On The >lature 'And^Ctist of |chQoling 

^ . For purposes of thp present monograph, primary sources of variation 
in model charaet;eri*t irs ar^ equated with the defining features of 
CBE program^. It will be recal led* f ron Chapter 2 that these are.. 
^X/ ^ '.^ . , . ^ 

^ • The nature ^nd r^nge of outcomes tofclbe thieved ; 



The 

cert 



nature and range of Qutcome*re\?llua.t ion and 
ertif ideation procedures; - 



^ The nature and range of instructiorwil programs ' ' 

offered; * * - 

# The'nature and range of personalisation within . ' 

the instruction-evaluation process"; and ' * . - * 

.% The- natu^ and range q4 prdgram adaptat ion- improve- ^ . 
ment activities. ' • ^ 

are the essential decisions to be made in destgr^ing model based programs, \ 

because they are .the decisions that determine the nature and content of - . ^ n 

^such program^? Jab les l-5Jn Part'll'of the monograph cor^ta in some of the 
'options available to 'decision makers in relation to these vari^ous pra- , / 
giram characteristics. . , ^ ^ ' » 

- ■ • . . 0' ■ „ 

In the pages that foU,ow, an imaglnaryspt pf decisions around each 
of these character fst ics is. described fof both the school'-oriente^ and . ■ 
comrounity-oriented models of CffE.- ' The* imaginary decision* reflect pro- ' " ' * 
gram options that fojiow .logically froffi-tlje foci-of the two models, , ' 

\ . , , - - . - 

V • ■ . - _ • ■ 
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tijough th^reader most understand that the optrons selected do not imply 
' that>ll schooj - and coniT#nity -Oriented model's of CBE will reflect^ sdch * 

options* To hi'ghjight the d inferences, between .th^ two models, . and- the*' 
; IrrtplicaWpns of^ these cf i f f^rences. for the nature and cost of sChoolihg, 
- aa estinpat'e of the impact of their differ€nces 6n 4he complexi ty of^ 
schooling is, provided In theform of « profile that compares •the relative 
complexity of schooling umier the two models, This^ estimate is->provided 
^ ,'^^^ch'of the defining and enabling characteristics of the two models. 

Beca«ebf :the complexity^ that would-be involved the ^Ite/n^tive scho*<; 
,mGde>has not beM indulged in these compar i-sons . , ^ . 

] The Nature And Range Of , ^ ' . / § 
Outcomes To Be Achieved ♦ ' 

.On the assumption that outtoraes relating to performance^ in life roles 

-^re likely to be more broad^^ st^yte^l- in a comrauni t^-orlfjited model, than a 
^schpol-or'Jented model; and OQ^the assumption thatjji^idence of the attain- 
ment of sucfi outcomes' i^s more^lij<ely to involve performance in*out-of- 
school settings, it has been as^ufned that the competencies to be demon- 

* St rated ^r*-pvrposes of graduatj^pn from t^<»/ common ity-^ori en ted. model ^\]] " 
be more c'omplex ^hd dejnartdirlg thart those required fo%^pduat ion from the 

« schqct-^ci^ed mode]. By rrjaking the furU^r assumption that non-compe- ' 
teocy outcon^as djrsFred from schooling will^e comparabJe across the two 

•models^ft i-s possible to chart the rfelajive compTexi ty 1 ike.ly* to be* con-' ' 
tribup^d to ..program operation fn the^two mddels through outcome def in i t ion. 
An approximation of this complexity is shown S\:.hemat!cal ly fn Fiqure 5 
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The hfgture.And Range Of Outcome 

Evaluatiorv /thd C ertification Procedu rear , * 

. In keepfng \yith*the same rationale that led to the assogpt Ion. of 
greater complexity -in the. outcomes desired from a community-oriented 
model. o^i^BE, it is assumed that the ^measures to be obtained a$ evfdehce 
' Of ou^o^ achievement will also be more comp-lex. Tlhis comes from the 
*/4?^sufnption ,that indicators of competency demonstration are likely to call 
for performance in out-of-schooh sett ings , and that standards set for per- 
formance in such settings are likely to be reasonably high. Assuming that- 
i <he -measures to be used in obtaining evidence of non -competency outcome^ 
' 'fill be-com|farable across models, an esti-mate of the* contribution of 
evaluiflon and certification' procedures to the complexity of model based 
^ ^ programs can be shown a^ follows." - . » . 
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Figure 6 



The complexity contributed to prog ram'^^pe rat; ion ffi community and school oriented 
mod^s pf QBE as a* result bf evaluation an<r cert i ficat ion procedijres Irnkej) to * 
competVicy . ^emonstration'. 




Tbe Nature AnJ Range Of ^< 
Instruct iOi^AT, Rrograms Offered ^ u 

Because of fhe greater range and ^tomplexi ty of outcpmes that are 
likely t6bfi>^ur^ in: a;communi ty-or iented model of schooling, and. be- 
• cause m^nfrers of a community are likely tq^^assu'me t'hej role, of Instructors 
^n reTat'lon to som^ of these outcomes in settings oufside of the ^school, i 
can be/assumed that thf instructional programs offered by*a distr'ict that- 
operates from a cottwnMnity-or iented model- of CBEH^III be m9re num^WDus and 
far-n^eaching. The difference in the levej of complexity introduced to; 
program operation as a result* of such differences in instruction is Il- 
lustrated I'nTigure?.* ' . . , * 
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Figure J ^The complexity contributed ^ program opera^%h in community and school orien 
.models of C8E a^ a result of the instructional programs 1 1nked to competency 
acquisition. ' " .. 
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\ .It'shouJd be pointed 't&ut th^t while it Is Reasonable to assume' thefe v 
will be a greater rang^ of instructional .pro-ams off^ed within commufjity- 

" oriented CBE programs than within school -oriented programs, this need not 
be the case, ft is-possible, for example, tha|^communi ty-oriented pro- 
* grams will haye f ewerVjSSoarc^So to give to instruction toward non-compe- 
tency outcomes as a result of the greate'c- expenditure of resources for 

, the achievement of competency defined outcomes, and as a result have \ ' 
range of instructional programs acrqss all outcomes that is essentially ^ 
.comparable to' school -or-iented program^: This assumes, of course, that ^ 
school -oriented^ programs would in fact provWe a wilder array of -alterna- 

tiye learning experienoes for the achievemeht of non-competency outcomes 

than cbmrnupi ty-oriented <»unfer(^rt--which,at best is a tenuous 5;5^umption, 

; Be this as it may, the liWl*rh<lb|l of commun ity-orienjed CBE programs 
tjffering instructipnal^experiences qf greater range and complexi ty-rfl:ha(* pro- 
grafns ba^ed on school-oriented, models s^lK holds, and Figure 8 refled#s tohis 
I ikelihood. - * / ' • ' * 
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ge Of Personal rzill on 



Within The ^nstruct ton-Evaluation Process 



It has been argued throughout the- monograph ^hat the deWnTtlon of 
educational outcomes in termffof- performance in Velat4bn to life rdles 
forces outcome definition, indicators of outtome achievement, . perf orni- 
anfe* standards. In relation to Outcome achievement, and Instruction sup-; 
porting outi^ achievement to becpmeT TiighlV^^pfersonall^zed. This is due^ 
to the Idiosyncratic nature of the^ cpritexts Mn which such* outcorries are. 
to be dimpnstrkted, «d the facf'^hat -successful-, perfbrmic^ 
tton to life roleVfassLmeA a multitude of forms. 
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On'the* basis of'this ^Vgur^er^, and on ^Jie previt^sly stated*. assump-^ 
tibn that cbmrnani ty-^priented programs will place greater ^phasis on the 
acquisition and: demonstration of*roJe related competencies, it follows t 
that conlmuniry-or^entea fjjodels x>f CBE VirV involve a greater degree of^ 
perspnalization tn, the ms?truet;ion-evaluation process than school- 
er iented model s. Assurfvlnothat ^the complexity of Instructional programs 
is closely related <o thelfetent to which the/, are personal i*zcd, the. 
relationship ^jetWeen school- and' commun'it^-oriented models of compftency 
based education so faij^as complexity of operation is concerned can be 
.illustrated as irtipFigureS. V\ 
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The cotiffl eg] ty contHbu ted.' program operation on cdftmiwity and schiol oriented 
models of CBE.a^ a ^resu i t of the-extent to which the instruct io^^va Wait ion • 
/process is pers^al-iaed. 
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\ s|pal ization of .instruction is a^-pnich/Ja matter of philosophic preference! 
as it is a' procedCira'l necessity, so- models can differ irwnen^Aly with 
respect to<he position they wish to take, with re^j^pect ^o thii aspect 
of competency based educa-tion, c As a -consequence *Jt is-possible that 
school -oriented mode'Vs bf- CBE* could. Insist upon^ the personal izatjon^f 
all learning and assessment activrties, and thus outdo coftmuh? ty-or iented 
models that emph^s Ize jOnVy the personal I zat ion of instruction and a^sess- 
meniiii|^th Vespect to competency ^qul si t ion,. Jiutlior wi th respect to -non- 
competeitcy outcomes. - - \ ' ' . ' . ^ - 
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. At^first glance there is no YeaJson,. tolassume that school -^rient^d 
and conmunlty-oriented models of CBE =,would differ with raipect *to their 
jnvolvement in program adaptation and , improvement activities. • These' are 
io a se.nse reflective, and to spme, e;j:^ent adwlnislrative activities/ arftJ 
there* ^r^no apparent reasons why school and" conmuni ty-or iented 
shouid differ with resp^t to tfiei r . lynplimentation.. 



programs 



A^two-part argument, can be built^ however, for the llkeliha><^ 
cbmmu»i ty-or iented programs ^bfTing more' involved In such activlt^ than 



of 



school -oriented programs independent of design decisions. Both Irguments 
tie once again to -the assumption of greater; commitment ^n the par f of 
. community-oriented progran^^to outcomes that take the foV-m of c;ompet«n- ' • 
cies, and the attettding assumption of greater involvement by menbers ofi%. 
a' community in. the instruction-evaluation process asjiel! as tn policy 
decisions affedtirig the desf^and operation of schools^ tliven this 
'point of .view the first part of the arguTHsn^ h<ilds that ther4 will be greater 
cortmunity involvement around instruction ip'i»elatlon to competej>ce acx^uisj- 
tlort tirr order to accommodate d>iffeTenc^s in learners and settings) than 
around the achievement of other outcomes. The second part of the argument 
IS that^thre greater "m vol vement of members af a community in the.-educafion 
process when fhey are- implementing a community-oriented program will ca«se 
them to be more familiar than' their counterparts in school -or iented programs 
wi.th the quality of programs offered,, and Because<of this familiarity they 
will force school- author I ties to attend more closejv -to program adaptation 
^nd improvemeq^ activities than thei r "counte^pa . - • 

On the assumption that greater involvemcnti|IF*|>rogf-am adaptation and 
t.ntprovement activities .lead's to^ greater complexity in ^jrogram operation, 
^the level of- complexity introduced to school and communi ty-or iinted pro- 
Sr^ms through their invol vement-^wf th such activitfes can be depicted as 
igi Fi^gure 9 - ' 
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Xhe ,c<Jmplexrty con.tribut>ed' t<^p'rofram-opjsration on cdnmunity and school 
models of CBE as^^Jresult iaf the extent.'to wl^fch program adaptatron-imp 
activities are pur'^d.' • - ' 
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SecondarY V ariati ons Wijihln tto d e U 
That Impact The Nature And Cost , Of Scho ol mq 



. Rightly or wrongly the assumption has been made that programj stemming 
from ctommunity-or tented models of ^ CBE are^.^ikely to be. more complex in their 
operation than programs stemmi.ng , f rom schopl -o^Tented models, at •least with 
respect to the defining featuresyof such programs. But what about tf\e ert^ 
ablhng charac||ristics of CBE pr^bgrams^ Are commun 1 ty-orienfed programs * 
more complex mth respect to" these' charjacterist ics or'>ess complex? 'Since 
all^ CSE models and model b§sed Programs mpst atfi*sl £o flies e characteristics,, 
the' kind of analysis just comp,Teted for, defining ch^ra^terf%tics w4H be 
e;^-tended now to enabling characteristics. >A description of . the enab^ng . 
characteristics associated with CBE' progtams* appears on pp 21 and 22 of 
Jthe monograph. "5s^ ^ ' ^ . ^1^/ ^ ^ 

Establishing Jhe Outcomes ^ . 

Dfesired Fcom School Jiig ' - ^'^ . ^ 

* " ' ' \ ■ ^ — . % ^ . « 

The press witbin a CBE approach toestabli'sh tfie dutcois,,, 
.desired, from school ing (fh the bas4s of a carefuT analysis or >ihe social 
contexts whidh' graduate! of schpol programsVwi 1 1 be entering, and an 
analysis of what Is known about human;devel(i)pmcnt and learning, pertains 
equally to school -or icnted and com(nunity-^rifentfed mqdels. 'Community- 
brjent^d n)odels., however, are likely to proceed in; considerably- differ- 
ent ways than school rorj anted models in carrying out^Uch analyses , ^d 
in arriving at 'the outcomes destrec^bf schooVing oncjjP these analyses h^ft ' 
Jbeen completed. Becauja^f the greater ir\volycment anticipated for m«n- 
bers of a community In^tfiese act ivi ties w'hen a cbmmuai ty-oriented model 
of schooling is bein^ imple^nted , the prelected impact of such actjvi^ties 
on the complexity of p<ogr«am operat;ion in Joth school- afid community- 
oriiftnted modeli can be .^epictfd as in,Figui*e 10. * * 
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10. The complexity added* to.frrOgram operation' [p» community 
• , niodel ' ' 
de spired 



tryS(nd* 

St* 



school oriented 

qp«s 



s^of CBE as a result of probedures followed 1n estajhrl Ishing the out!c( 
ed from schoallnd, > ^ i ' 
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fnvolving Student^ An4 Other' • . ' * ' ' */ 

, Members. Of A Comnunity In The ^ \ * ;t. 

PesigiMtnd Operatipn Of Schoolls . . 

By ,,deflrvltion programs stemmirrg from a communi ty-orlerited .model of 
CBP ranjj, high -on this 'characteristic* 'M«nbers of a community are to ^ • ' 
assume an active role in the instruction and- asses$ment process, and stu- ' 
dents as well as members of the cpmmunity are to a^ssume an active role* in 
PQlicy decisions affecting the des^ign and operation of such prog-rams; 
this is not to .imply thar pro^raini stemming from^schooj -oriented models 
of CBE will avoid contact With members of the comfminityv but 'it is assumed 
^thy|this contact will be^much more cursory ^d darrfed out in qu^^e~"dif- 

ways than it will withi?) programs stemming from community-qriented, i 



Jh^ tl 
ferent 
models. 



y 



Given the assumption that high community inviilvment in the detign* 
and operation of school prog ram$ -adds to the com^^flty of their 'opera- 
tion^ the likely impact of th i? characterist ic on the relative complexity 
of school aAd communi ty-oriented CBE programs is dejected jn Figure, II. 
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Figure, n< The coropjexity ^dded to program -ope rat ion in CommiMnity and school 
oriented, mode Is bf.CB^as a result of the invoJvement of students 
•t and members of a community Fn th^ design and operation of schools. 



Hanagirig The Educatrlon aTl Process' 

? — . r • — r»», ' 



Under the\s^if^iplest of conditions managing a coirtpetency b^ed educa- ^ 
tion program is a complex undef:t;aking. Vtth*the added complexity that is 
"flkel^o attend the operation of cdmmuhity-oOjriente^ programs the processes 
involved in pr9gram management- become unusually complex.^ This la e^ciall^ 
so when rn^r^agement related decisions ^are to be open and data dependent: ' 
The anticipated impact ^of the cojuplexi.ty of program management art' the 
overal I, comfj+exit'y of program ojJeraAon withi^n 
school -oriented CPE^programs Is illustrated in 
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•The co(lp]exity added to. program operation in community and school, 
orientid mofiels' of CBE/as a, result of attempting to« manage such 
prpgrams through admi;{istr|t i ve decisions that are open and^dd^a 
dependervt. 



Govern iVig The E ducational Process . ■ .. 

~ ^7^— ; _ ^ ■ 

>" The rationale out 1 ined in re'la'tion to program management pertains 
equally well to prOgrSm governance.. UnHet the' simplest conditions the 
governance of CBE programs i^ a complex undertaking, for policy defcisions 
effecting program design 'and operation are4o be made openly and only 
after' related data have, been considered^ The wider the inVolvemer\t of 
students and members of ^ Qomrtunity in this. process the more ciomplex It' 
becomes.. On the assiimptioo that ifl<roWement is' very wi^de spread .in pro- 
grams stemming from a contpunity-orientled'mpdfel of C8E the Jikely contri- 
bution of program governance activi-ties tp the overall complexity of- 
comnvnity- and schdol.-oriented programs can.J&e depicted as in. figure *)j 
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Figure 13,. The cAipletxity added to program^ operat ion in community and sC^iooT' 
' . ■ ^ oriented models/of CBEas a^ result of attempting to gcfvern sUch 
» - '.programs thVougb pel Icy decis ions that are open and data dependent.' 
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/ ' . , The Illustrative Models In Retrospect . 

• * * V ' ' 

Two alternative modejs 5f CBE have been analyzed* in the preced"ir>g : • 
pages from, the point of vLewof the defining an# enabJ ing character i.s- 
tics associated with CBE programs. While the. analysis was admittedly 
cursory, and the conclusions drawn on occasions' arbitrary, the analysis'-' 
suggeststhat' if followed to logical conclusion the two models compared 
would lead to CftE programs that were quite different in focus and opera- 
tion, Trafisl at ing these differences into impact on the Complexity of^' pco* 
gram operation, it appears that a community-oriented model of CBE would 
on all accounts lead to programs of greater complexity than a" school - 
oriented model,' The projected Impact of schodi yid communir/ oriented- 
wdets of CBE on the\cdh»plexj ty of program operation as a whole is shown 
jri Figure I3. . ' . : 

Given the greater complexity of programs stemming from community-' 
oriented models of CBf, and the greater costs likel/ to accompany that 
complexity ^ how does a state or school district decide^upon the model ^f 
CBE to 'be^ implemented? There ^ is of course no simple answer to such a 
question, and it is almost an ilii^ssible .question to answer until cpst- 
benefif data are-avai labl^e "Por-^iteriwtrvc-tnodel-based -programs • Until 
that time sycfr decisions must rest on a traderoff between what is desired 
and what i s poss i bie, 'what * i s 1 i ked ^an^ whatfis not liked, and what is 
known and what is, not known. If the philos^hic commitments or pdj^ti- 
cdl pressures within a community ai;e sufficiently great to force a cob*^ 
mun ity-orient'ed model .to\be adopted, U will be adopted indepedent of 
other considei^atibns'. Factors such as the availability of the* financial 
resouries and expertise needed to implement ^uch a prd^ram will, enter at 
we level of how such^a model will be implemented, but they probably * 
wi 1 1 have 1 i tt le to do- with the adoption of the model This is notf to 
imply "thrft this is how. adopting dpclsrtxis should be made, or that all 
adopting decisions ace made in this way^^butMt does describe how many,, 
such decisions are made and model designjeR should be aware^of it. 

Whaj^^ the basis for choosing the model of competency based educa- 
t\op thaPBPtp be implemented, the adopti-ng jpency or l^st'itutlon must 
also^be aware that a particfular model has a part^ioular -^et of consequences 
for^ program structure' and operation, %nd that these need to be understood' 
as fully as possible before the aiioption declsioh'is made.. If the model/ 
of interest is a school- or conrtmunity-or iented model the analysis car- 
Vied out In the previous f^agds may be of some benefit tp^-widerstahding 
these' impl icat ions. Iflnterest rests Ih bther modelsi^for example, ah 
3lterrjati\^ schools- model or a personafi zed , "human istfiic** model, a 
comparable analysis wouTd have to be mader fn the jgpd^, of course, con- 
crete decisions must ^ made^ in relation to each of the dcffining and en- 
abfing characteristics that'com0r{se a compete^ipy^ based progrpitff ' and i^ 
U. oly aVter this has'been Sone that the full impa9t of adopting.decl^ 
sions can be judged. - ^ ^ ' ' s 
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Aaditional Sources Of Variation Within Competency. Based 
Programs That Impact The Nature And Cost Of Schooling 

A host of factors beyond' those identified. as defining arTd enabltng 
ch$racteri||tics, of CBE programs affect the nature .an^ cost o> school iag*. 
These inciCde the ratio of students to teachers, efficiency *in the in^rojc- 
tional process, qualify and backgrounji of faculty, and access to material? 
and SMce. Such factors arc wfell known to school administrators and mem- 
bers If school boards, so more need not be sald^hout them. Other factors' 
affecting the nature and cost, of CBE programs, however, do warrant corrinent/ 
Three of -these are . - 

.-a district's orientation to exceptional -chi Idren; 

..a district's orientation to thcf use o'f technology 
as an" aid to the process^of schooling; and^ ^ ^ 

. a district's orientation to research on the ef fee- ^ 
- ' ^ -tivenisss of schooling. ^ ^ ^ 

Each of these factprs will be discussed briefly within the context of CBE- 
programs, for each represents an issue that must be dealt with wtwi imple- A 
mentir|g such pjpgrams." , ' , 



A District's* Orientation 
To gxceptiohal Chi*ldren^ 



nlghout Part I I* of the mrfno 



As indicated throilghout Part II* of the m</nogr^K, exceptional children 
pose somewhat of .a dilemma for the designers of competency' based programs. 
Are competencies and other outcofpps r^quifed for gk^aduation to be designed 
|to accommod^e all children/ independent of learning ability, or should 
Ithey be geared to accommodate children having at' least aye'rage ability? 
Vf outcomes required f>>r graduation are such that ttrey cannot be met by 
kome chfldrelh, how are these children to be a^orwnodated within the prb- 
TgramT How do CBE programs accommodate the gifted? These are questions 
that must be dealt witjf) in every educatTOnal program, but because of the 
special features of CB£ programs they are particularly vexing. © 

; With the emergence of the* concept of '/ma inst reaming", these problems 
'tike on added meaning. In man,y respects CBE programs are ideal contexts 
within wKich-to mix jefrners of all abifities-, for a mastery approach to 
^instruction and the personalization of the^instruct ion-eval uat ion process 
are d^^igned in combination to accommodate great differences jn learriers. 
.The q}anagemen,t and resource demands that accompany the adaptation of a ^ . 
competency' based instruct ibnal program to wide differences in learners, 
however; are great '^nd those who opt for a CBE approach to schooHng 
-^should .be aware of them. . ; 
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The Orientation Of A District ^ • . 

To -The Use Of Technology • . * j 

' , . ■* y ■' . ^ . .. . 

^ Many of the educational innovations- t;hat 'have contributed to the 
etnergence of competency 'based education make heavy use of technology. 
These include programmed instruction, computer managed instruct ion ^|m- 
put^r based instruction, and computer base^ schedul ing of instruction, as 
well as the long established use of educational media and '^packagecI'Mn' 
structional' programs* The emphasis Within competency h%sed education* on 
instT'uction that links to outcomes, on the assessment of outcomes, and on 
the use of informal ion on outcome achievement for purpro^es /q/ mana^emc^tf 
arnd governance decLsions invites the continued use of technology in the 
operation of CBE programs. The orientation a district has with respect *^ 
to the use of technology, as well as the expertise that is avai lable.jn 
its u^e, is a major factor to be considered, in the design, of any CBE 
program. , . 



A District's Orientation To 
LRe'^earch On The Effect Of Schooling 

>» 

It has been argued recentJy (Schalock, 197^, 1975) that CBE and CBTE 
programs are unusualj^y rich contexts for research. The 'argument Vests on 
the assumption that one of the most promising^ fjsatures. of the compete/icy • 
based movement is its potential for overcoming many of the Tneasuremerit 
problems that have plagued educational research over the years,' and for 
providing better defined and more powerful- treatment conditions than 
educational researchers have had access to in the, past. An 'equally cri 
tical assumption is that if. these contriljut iopsf of CBE and CBTE arp 'tf the 
kind and quality anticipated, and if the research community recognizes 
them as such and tal^s advantage of their availability^, both applied and 
basic research can be carried out within thereon text of CBE programs at 
low cost and with high external validity (Scnulman, 1970} - ' 

Schalock goes on to point out, however, that while it is ppssible"* 
to combine research with program operatipy considerable risk is infolved"^^. 
in attempting such a v^ture. High quality measures, for example, are 
often difficult and costly tojobtain. Also, requiring that program 0|)era- 
tions meet the constraints of experimental design nxbsit always cref^tes a 
cumbersomenes's and rigidity that ^frus^lHtes program managers and parti- 
cipants. Heretofore efforts to design data collection systems .that sup-, 
port ^oth prey am operation and research have tended to encj in the <}e- 
sign of reseaKh prdgrams instead of opeTational programs thart haye good 
data. When this has" occurred-^there has been a nearly universal reaction 
on j|^)e part .of program managers and participants: throw the researc^iers 
out! TParleft^and H^ilton, 197X)- • ' . ^ 

Recognizing this pitfall it iS'^till possible that if'^dqne w^'th care* 
data generation s9^tems can be de$iigned that will support both program ^. 
operation and research.. *When this is the case^the" best possible context* 
for basic re9ear(iR. exists : it can.lfce carried but ^t Low 'cost and it has 
a gooci chance of meeting 'thc^ requi rements of ekternal validity that are 
not met in most educational experiments. / 
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While the issue jofr^^arch on the! effect iveness of schooling is/, * 
foi'eign to most schdbl boards ^od^ administrators , i^t is an issue that 
Jooms large in jmplementing competency based education urog^rams = Mot 
'only^do such programs/for the first ti.me provide opportunity for educa- 
-tlQn moving to an' empirically b^sed mode of operation /but they provide 
the means' by which educational proig'rams can be systemat i cal l-y itnproved. 
a^^elK For tf^ese reasons afl designers of^competency base'd programs/, 
need to consider the extent to which. ^ program. is to^serve as a context 
for Ve.SBarch. ; If the decision is to have' the program become such a 'con- 
tt^t there aj'e impl icit Ions thatj stretch throughout essent ial 1y 'every 
facet 6f program og e cat ion k ' €* ' * 



^ . ' the .Concept Of A>ternat i ve Models Of ' * 

Competency gase^*hducat lort In Perspective - • .\ 

. '' \ ; ? ; ■\ ^ • 

^ irHav4ng looked at two competing models, of CBE in some det»f 1 , and 
Wving consi'dered additional, sources of variation affect Ing^ the\opera- 
tion of CBE programs, it' seems ap^jropr iate^to come/fuJ 1 cir^le'and con- 
sider once again the concept of alternativ? models of CBE. Is the con- 
cept ifseful? Is it logically defensible? 

As stated early in' this section ol the monograph, /the utility of 
the' concept of alternative models of l|l has a great deal to do- with the 
l)ower of the labels given to rrtodels to communicate what the models are* 
abQi^t. The^label describing a particular model of CBE carries with..-rt^ 
set of implred meanings that help differentiate- the program^ of schooling 
*based upon, the model from programs based on alternative models. The ^ 
reality of .these implied meanings, of couips^, depend on the" poncrete^ 
meanings the designers off CBE pro-ams give to each-ofvthe defining and 
enabling characteristics of such programs but to the extent that fm- 
pi led. meanings are reflected i^j^ design decisions the 'abi 1 i^ty to fd#itlfy' 
m^jor model characteristics froj^odel labels fepre$eLnts major utPlity. 

^.It has also b^een argued throughout this section of the tnonogrlph that 
all that is required to formulate a.modpl^f CBE Is to specify a particular 
consteMation;pf the defining and enabling characteristics that cpmprise 
a CBE program, or'a special ^phasis to be given tt> any one of these char- 
^act^ristics, and labSl i t accor^iljigly. With this approach to model build-'^ 
ting there is essentially no ilml't to the range and the number of alterna- ^ 
tive models of CBE'^that can be establlshedv * * 

• ^ . ' * • . • • 

^ Does -such a catholic view of models viollite the meaning of the ^rnl 
In the authors^ judgment, no.. At least not so long as the' meanings ^sso-« 
ciated with t^ term pr0to-model .are maintained. An approach t<>^^duca.t lon • 
that is as complex and many-sid«d as|is CBE must of necessity h^v€ Shdl^ffc'^ 
variety and form.- And this is wh^t needs to be, for if an approach tcT^T 
education is ever ^o n^ake a difference it musit be appljcable to the wlW«^ 
possible range of <:ontexts and people within contexts.. Competency b*ed^ 
education seems to mee't this ^criteri'on, and as such represents, a promising 
new hybrid in the contrnu^d evolution of American education. 
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Utz,*R.T. and^ o.t'hers. "A Comparative Analysis .of' Two Modes of Implerrientlng 
Competency 'ftaped Instructional- Systems, Paper presented at; *the'* 
Annual Meeting of <he. American Educati^>na I .'Research Association, 
Chicago, Illinois; 197^-- ' . * ^ .vr - 
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APPENDIX 



AN ANNOTATED 'BIBLIOGRAPHY 6h COMPETENCY BASEDi EDUCATION 

■•■ ^ ■ • ■ " ■ ■ 

Much attention has been directed recently toward; th^ concept of 
competency based educ€|^tion (CBE) in elementary and secofvdary education. 
However, few school systems have implemented fujl-sclle Q8E programs, s 
and little informatTon has been publicjy reported on t;he Operation of,' 
system-wide CBE programs./ Such . information should result from the cujrrent 
efforts'of certain- state and local e^lucation agencies to install competency 
based programs and from a Nat idrfal I nst i tute of. Education funded program 
oF ^support and study of these efforts.* ^ • n / 
• It* 

This bibliography provides' reference to eitant resoufces related to / 
tBE, K-12. It present^ that part of the literature which seems most useuil 
in understanding the current state-bf-the-art in CBE, Accordingly, each 
document selected meets one or ^re of the^fol lowTng criteria: 



V 



a. It provides a cpmpreh^nsive or indepth coverage of the arfea. 

b. l\ is the-most recent statemerH on the J»plc. 

' c. It provide^*^^nique^erspective or viewpoint. 

' • ' t * 

y It is a, comprehensive secondary soyrce; reviewing, citing 

^ s>r otherwise guiding tp a variety of useful |^r I maii^ sources . 

^. The bibliography is divided intb fpur ^categories . The f Irst 'grou^ 
of documents present;s. theoretical models and research on tZt. Category 

^ two comprises articles that describe exp^rijenc'e with system-wide CBE 
implementation or that •proviSe^ sDggest Ions for projjimmatlc efforts In 

« insta'lling elementary and secondary C^Er Documents l/i ca^tegory three .4 / 
discuss the how and why of competency-based' Instruction. . The fourth^ ' ' ' 
category addresses competency or performance based teacher education- 
Each groop of citations is preceded fay an overview of the documents 
Included. . * ' ^ , " . • > m 



*For iafarmatlon regarding doc-uments currently available on CB^fi n. Oregdh , 
please see Competetlcy Based Education In "Oregon . 'Oregon Competency Based 
Education- Program,. Walter HithaWay, Director, Northwest Regional Educa- 
tTbnal Laboratory, Portland, Oregon, December 31, 1375/ 

^ ' t • * • . * ^ • ' J 



V 



^ 



' • » , * f Cadtegbry I : • * . 

Conceptual Frameworks , Models and Research Related to C.BE 

* '«-u *' > • ' / ^ ' 'I' 

p^he papers ifi Category f presemt theoretlca^l f-fi^woYks for concep- 
tual! zin^ and analyzing comfeteacy based educatron.. E^ch provides a 
theoretical context that may be useful to'practitioners in ±he early 
stages^ of CBE program formulation. ' ' * . * 

✓ * . ^ ^ - - # 

, f GalW and Pol present a conceptual f rameSJork" of CBE working from-a * 
molar dtf initi^paf comactence. This definition h^s implications (a^'Vor 
tfh^ assessrpent 'of cbmpeflnce in t^i<e*|pntext of a life role, and (b)^ for 
'the type of 'Instruction, necessary to promote^ole competence. 

« '* • •« 

Howsam proposes a model which tfrHnes both essential >Ad supportive. 
eJ^ements of , CBE. The Jone? '^per addresses tl\e functions of eduiatibn 6{ 
the future, and suggests ways that CBE cv te >esponsive to anticipated 
2«€ds. Spady focuses on the functions of school ing from a sociological 
perspective. He discusses the functional implications of implementing 
CBE on a system-wide basis. ^ . 0 ' 

Woditsch develops a model of CJBE curricQliim based on ^a- definition of 
' competence ip tertns of generic (context mdepcnd?Srft) conceptual ability 
. rathen thart factual knowledge. Woditsch, et a'l , neview research oh 
* lear'ner centered curricula, including competency based program, and 
discuss some implications of this type of educational orientation. 



Gale," Laf-rie ^. , 9nd Pol, Gaston. Educational Technology . June, 1975, 

^ - '\ ' ' " ' • ' 

Provides a conceptual framework that describes Trttdr-relat ionships 

, ^between the'elements. of competence («.g., knowledge; skills, 'atti- 
^"4^ values) and the molar concept of con^etence. Compeltence 
defi?ted as: . . the jqual i ty of -bei ng 'funct ional ly adequate in 
perfplming the tasks'and assuming the ro.le' of /a .spec! f led position 
wth/the requisite knowledge, ability, caiJ^^lity, skill, jod^mfent,* '"^^-^ 
attiludes and values** (p. 21). , ' 

Howsam, ^R.B. '^Performance B^s^d 'InstrQctJOoi Some ^asrc C^ncepts."^ la ^ 
- - Education Yearbook 1973-7^'. .New York: MacmiUan Educational Corp., 1$73. 
Reprinjtdd from Today's' Cducajgon . April 1972. 

The paper proposes a concentrlc circle model otf performance based " 
instruction (PBI) andjts relationship to* other clt>se1y related ^ 
concepts. fThese concepts, are termed **erfhancers*J ahd ''enablers.**' ' 
Characteristic of PBTin th€L classroom ire discussed and certain ' 
adjurttt supporting processes Wh as community Invplvemtfnt a/e ' • • 

•noted. Performance baS4id teacher education (PBTE) is defined as"*^* 
the 'appl iciCion of PBI to teacher preparation, an4 a cencentric ^" 
cjiKle model whose ejements are sp^fic to PBTE is pl-esentcd. 

• • ' ■ ■ ' ^- .. ■ ■ ■ -x ^ 




■ ■ ■ ■ ( I ■ • ■ 



Jon^s, H. Competency Based Education; . The Emerging Center of teadership 
EP 104 862,^97^ I ^ ^ 



This document suggests ways in which competency .based education (CBE) 
offers a productive^ di rect ion for education in a society of rapid 
environmental changes. The study* urges that (a), the cbncept of gradu- 
ation deemphasized, (b) continuing education b4 recpgnizBd as a ' 
nece^^ity in a society'of advancing technologies\ and ic) education, 
be available seven days a week on a 24-hour basis. It also.note^ that 
the. independent study and modular concepts of CBE fit {n well with 
^Such an educational reorganization. Part three discusses the future 
training of teachers, emphasizing '(a) the fmpoftanqe of personal style, 
(b) the possible use of microteaching sessions 'to develdp teaching 
techniques', and (c) problems and their solutions concerning CBE and 
^ cert iTTcat ion. (Excerpt from ERIC abstract) 

Spad);^, W.G.' "Competency Based Education as'a Framework for Analyzing. " 
School^ Reform." Paper presented at the^ Third Annual Conference of the 
Sociology of Education^Association, "Schodl Reforms of the 1970's," 
Asilomar, Calif., January 31-February 2/ |975. 

Spady, W.G. "Critical Sociologkal Dimensions in Competency, Bas^ Gradu- 
ation Requirements." Paper presented as partlof a symposium entftUd 
"Copipg with Competencv Based Graduation Requirements; New Research and 
development' Actors, -R-oJes, ' and Ideals" ^t the^Annual Meeting of the Amei*- 
ican Educationa^l Research Association, Washington, *D.C. , April, 1975; 

<\0 * ' 

These two papers provide a sociologist'^, perspective of the theore- 
tical JmpJications of CBE, especially as exemjil I f ied in the OregdK 
* mandate for statewide impleAentaJtion of CBE. These impliqations A * 
arjse from CBE*S impact on the five functions of ^hooTIng: instruc- 
tion, socialization, custody-control, evafuation-|fcert4f ication, and 
selection. The differentiated impact of CBE variations on each 
function of schooling is explored. 

— »• 

Woditsch, G.A. "Develo^plng Generic Skills: A Model'for CgmpeterKy Baied 
General Education" (Unpublished). September, 4975. 

This paper presents ^'novel approach to the definition of competency. 
A model Is proposed for col lege ' level instruction based on competence 
in conceptual abi 1 i ty . rather thart "knowledgfe bf subject matter,. Such 
lnstructi>on crosses dKciplines and has twb components.^ "Component 
I has as > its objective the development and exercise of generic cog* 
y hitiv^^ skills .'* " Compohent H has' as Us objective the development of 
competence in the application of generic* ski 1 U" (p.^lT 7 ~ 

Wodits'fch, G.A., and 'others. "Assaying the Great Ciirgo Cult: Recent - 
Research on Learner Centered CutTl<:ula." Paper presented at the National 
Conferenc* on Hlghar-^fBcatloo sponsored by the American Association of 
Higher Educatfon, CKIcago, March, 1975. 

This p^per presents a brief overview pf .current research on learner 
centered curricular r^efdnn artd of some of the issues Attendant to 
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its' character and quality.' Seven groupings of leartier centered - 
reform are discussed in relation to current -research and findings: 
performance and competency based programs , personal i zed Instruct ioVi , 
cooperative tearqin^ and programs for the fSontra^ i tional stu^ient., • 
time shortened baccalatjrftate programs, interdiscifH Inary programs, 
indtvi dualized degree programs, and indcpendAt study. (ERIc Tabsfract) 



■ ( 



• Category 1 1 : \ 

> . Developing Comp^ency Based Edi^ca^tion Programs , ■ K-12 ^ 

The dgcuments in this section addres? aspects of CBE instaUatfOn 
and implementation in elementary and secondary schools. JV— ' 



The .issue of Thrust piresehts a practical a^iculation of Issues and I 
impl-icatiorrs of CBE /or school administrators. Three of the-topics. im- ' 
pinge^on ^licy concerning curriculum and instruction; and two artsicles* 
provide direct suggestions for' leadership efforts by 'administrators.- - 
D(ickSon^,et al. present a model for .Implementation .of CBE and similar 
programs in scNdoIs. The model Is bas^d on the Ideally cIqm interaction 
between school prog|rams\apd teacher preparatloft-programs*. Yhe book is 
grounded In experience y^ith local school systems. . , ' 

^ ^ Working- frc^fn a descri ption of . QBE .as an educational 71 nno vat ion, * 
^Glick et al. sugges? -ways of developing and maintaining a program th^t • 
avoids the stagnatTon problems of previous reforms^ Sistef^Aawrence 
provi<ies'a composite view orthe activities Involved^in imp1en%itiag a 
system-wide 6BE program in the Toledo, Ohid Diocesan Sch6oils> U^z et al. 
compare the Implementation of if^E in the Diocesan Schools^i.th the^ | 
.Individually. Guided Instruction and Muljti-Ukit School concfepi ih 0\eW 
Toftdo Public Schools. . . . '\ *^ ^ ' ' 

' ^- * - V r ' 

"Competeffcy Based. Education And Articles and Interest." Thrust . Assodl-- 
.ation of California $chooI Administrators: 5(2), November, 1975. 

* ^ ' ^ • ' P 

"Education for the real world, Cpmpetency Based EducaMpn, is the 
theme of this Issue of Tiru§t ," states Leo'St. John 'in the Preface. 
Topics include a discusSion of assumptions underlying CBE, implica- ^ 
ctions of the cbnjention that CBE 'places special eiflrt^asls^ intellect 
tual process, and an ^yaluatPon of qualitative as weTf « quantitative 
aspects of education. Suggestfons are provided forjnser^l^e programs 
to facilitate -Implementatlon^f CBE*programs;*and for-ggldlng committees, 
engaged in formulating competency based graduation requirements: 

Dickson, G.i.;^axe, R.W. Partners for-Educat^ona^ Reform '^nd Renewal : ' 
Competenc y Base^ Teacher -^ucat ioa. Individually-Guided Educat ion and the 
Hulti-Uni.t School.' Berkeley. CallfnrnlA.- MrfuHifc^^.hi tehf^^; 1^73 

This book describes a) *'comprehgisive cempetency .based teacher educa- • 
Mon model fop broad educational reform-^and renewal.*'' The model ' • 
^e/ged from work In the* College of EducatTon, University of Toledo, 
Ohio. TheiCollege^of Education faculty assisted the Toledo tflocesan 
* School* System to develop and implement a <;pmpgtency based 4:urricular • 
prograoi. They, also wor*ked with the Toledo Public Schbdis In an In*^*' 
dlvijdually guided education program'. r 



% 



''GlicK, 1 .0. , Herrnmg/M-,J., ^nd Johnson, J.R. ^'CBE: How to Prevent a 
Second 'Orthodoxy." e ducational Technology . August,- 1975 • * , 

♦>^CBt has' taken k posi tion .that^ eal Is for ^ejection of .some time 
. honored assumptions in tevhing and a cfiniplete overhaul of\class- 
room practice and curriculum development> To this end CBE is much 
more ^omprehfen^ive^ than most educational innovations of the past 
decade" (p. 18). From this position the paper cautions against " * 
permitting CBE to "becoifnc entrenched '^aVd. rigidified-" To prevent /* 
. this' it is, suggested* that (a) five "process strugtures" should b» ' - 
p^rt of the CBE program--the « I nstructlon team Council, teaching 
^eams, Multi-lnst/uctional Congress, transactional leadirship, and 
field/action research activities— and that' (b) five product structures 
should be integrated wit^ the process , structures— module review; - 
effectiveness research, internal and external evaluation, affective : 
assessment,, position papers and student success in the*^publ ij^nd 
academic marljet places, ^ . ' 

A Chance for 
Pape/ presented 



^ Lawrence, Sister *M. "(fearing Up for Curricujum Change: 
.Every Chi Id: ^ Assessing ffi^ds Through Specific Go^ls.*"*. 

at the Annual Meeting of the American -Assoc lationZof C 

Education, February 27, 19/5. ^ . - / 



Colleges for Teacher 



- The paper presents, the .rationale" for use of a^CBE model in tHe Toledo 
Dioc^an School System, stepS'in the implementation, and/ the involve-, 
, ment /of the University of Joledo Corieg^ pf Education Competency Based 
TeacheV Education Program. Additionally, the author describes how 
parents, admfni sRtratoiip, and faculty were consulted in the development 
of currjculum guides which" weRe "major toots in implementing the 
'V philosophy of compeitency based education." )(ERie abstract) 
^> . ^ . . 

Utz/ R.T., and others. "A Comparative Analysis of Two Nodes of lmf^e- 
. ment^ng Compe^tency Based Instruttio'nal Systems," f?aper presented at 
^ American Educational Research Association Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
AprilT 197^. . . \ • ^ 

The Toledo Public Schools and the ToTedd Diocyssan Schools have both • 
been involved in the implementation of ffompetertcy based instructional 
systems inUhe past three year^: Eacfi~system has achieved implement 
Jtat^on in varying degrees a|^ by contrasting methodologies, .The 
/objectives of this paper are. to (1) examine the theoretifcal frame-' 
wgrk, the social corrtexts, the staf fiog^cpnstraints, th^ Inservlclng-, 
the impl^jmentation phases, and the feedback mechanisms of these two 
programs; (2j analyze these componilrts as to their s Imi larUty. and^ 
dissimilarity; not/ng {particularly their degree of functi6nal i ty; 
— and (3)^nthesj2A generalizations potential ly applicable to the 
implemafUa^on of any Competency based instructional system' (ERIC 
abstract) 
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•CategirryUf: ' ^ 

and How 



. . Conipetency Bas^d l^qitrppt }py*^Why 

•'^ • ,Literature reviewed in p;revl6u3^^ictfons of th'is btBl i6gi*«phy sugge^^ts 
tbat competency based education includes an umbel* of cief irrlng characteristics'. 

/Comp^etenc^ based instruction remains central antong these characteristic^.-^ , 
The documents ;in this section^'proviSe various perspectives 06 the *i list r^Uc-^^^* 
t1on within C BE. • •/ • ^ 1^ ' / r^i /• . / . < 

The November 1*972 issue df lE^ducational Te<;J>|iot5gy is devot^d^ to; - ■ 
Btencv based education. "TVii«"fiAmni-iv*+-f^n nf ■ artfr l-^ic- rAnKAcanfe 



competency bashed education. ^TYii Viompi4^rtf6n of 'artfcles- represents on^e . 
of the f.irst national ly VisiblA-^tempts to relate the concepts of CBE * 
and jhe expel-ienoes of CBT^ to elementary. and secondary* qurriculum ^nd 
instruction. Henson argues' for t^e nb<i-on of perfgrmanccjjf&$ed teaching 
,(a term'which is esserfti^J 1^ equivalent to competpncy bared instruct ioR)^ * ' 
atid against the idea that accountab444ty brings pressurfes that restri^ct' * 
creative teaching. *' N^el and >ich|nari pr-||enj^ .tfi^xt on hovy to teach-in- / ^ 
• a competency based rtianner an|l why mis ty^e or ihstruct ion is pre^erafcle 
to either traditional instruction or ' lesser %fforts op tbe ro^<J to CBI . > 

'Xofrtpetency Base^ Education*'' Eduta t i ona'l ^*Technol^qy . - li Si 1) ,NovembeP, .ISJZ 

The artfcles in this 'issue are devoted to "implications of Competency 
Based Educat ion' for students^ teachers, administrators.!' Several \ 
articles attempt to geft^rafi ze the concept bf CBE to the elementary . ' 
f -and secbndar^r^curriciilum*, others provide 'plii losophical and' historical, i 
background and relate C/PBTE to competnncy*-l)ased instruction. 

Hehson, K.T. * 'Account a bVl-Hy and ' Per forman^ Based ^rograchs in^ Edutat'ion: • ^ 
^teSome Pros and Cons/* Reprinted -from Intell'efct^ JaiiuaryV VSlk. 'J * 

' ' ' , • # ^ ' f f . ' ^ * 

^Thls paper presents Performance rayed Teaching (PBT) in d very*'^ 
•favorabl-e manner. The author suggests that wi 1 1 faM- In ^ 
such'argas as ^ddressin^ affective objectives', chal lenging' the . ■ . 

\ gifted student, using local objectives vs. dutsid.er's^objectlves, 
' and rewarding 9pod tfeachJng. These concerns art-js^ from the soirifer^ 
times punitive natura of tro accountability noovement. ' 

>j;|lagel, T^S., and Richman, P.T. Competency Bas^lnstruction: A Strategy 
\ to Elimfnate Fai lure^ ^ Columbius'. Ohio; Charts "e. Merr i 1 1 . > 1972. 

This prograipmed text is directed to, the classroom teacher. ^C84 js • 
^ discussed in terms of four basic premises: (a) t4me s^jould^v^ny 
while achievement is held constant; ib) entranc^fe* requirements are 
relatively unimportant while. exit r^^^uJ rements shoii>d* be stressed;* > 
{f.) iristructionaf objectifies should'^'e provided^to the learner 41 
prior to instruction; (d), instrucjtioji shou Id be personal Fied. 
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' Category IV ; ^ 
Xolnpetency/Perfdrmdnce Based Teacher .Education 



t- 



A comprehensive bibl iography on CPTE would 'have l iteral ly hundreds** 
of "^references'.. The'documents referenced in this section provide current, 
'overview^ in the are^a of CBTE, good bibliographic resources/or both, 
*and wHich have elements related to CBB* ^ 




Phi Deltg Kappan, January, 1974 contains a number of ai>€ncle] 
lated to /a/fous Issikjs gonc^rning CBTE. 'Although some of the 'author's^ 
ane also found in the H^prt^nHj^, other articles suggest additional^ - 
\and complemen^tary perspectives* " The^Gage and'Wjnne monograph In the ' 
1975 NSSE Yearbook Is a recent sta^e-of-tbe-art 'statement on CBTE^whlch' 
delineates central p>ob 1 ems , and. issues. In this area-.. 'The HoustonT>ook^ 
provides, the most compreliens i ve compilation pfi viojrfc' 'p CBTE to dattf. ^ ' - 
Hduston previously authored several, documents from the Mu Iti -State CWi- 
sortium on Teacher Education which has sponsored extensi v^e. study of - 
C/PBTE. Hi's book consUts'of papers* reviewing researcft findings. and- 
thinking in this area, which are written fay prominent practitioners, 
.theorists and researcher^. ItcontaTns a bibl iography^ cqmplete to 197^. - 
Nix hps edited a categpr f zed.annotated bibliography oj^iterature for 
use in considering issued. In co'mpetency/j>er'formance based teacher'certl- 
•flcation. Some of the documepts are unpublisJ^d dfeicriptldns of, programs, 
••primarily in the Southeast. . , ' ^ ^ • • 

Phi Delta Kappan , 55 (sV. 'January ^197 V* \ / • * - / 

' A^rti.cles in thhs issue'di scuss whe'^ther^/PBTt has or wilKfglfHl 
t1ie expectations folr", it, the resu-lts 'on-state mancjates, me^fuVe- 
^nent issues, and focus of C/PBTE programs on affective skills.-. 
^ Several of the authors alsb appear in VLR-,^Houston^<ed.) £xplori.ng / 
. Comt^etency Based Education .' * ' < ^ 

G^ige, .N.L. and WInni, ijH. ^''PeVformance .Based /Teacher Educat ion - 
Teacher Education: ,The Teventyfourth Yearbook of the National ' 
Society fof the Study of Education', ParrTT Kevin Ryan, Ed. Chicago: ^ 
NSSE: 1975^ ^ - ' ^ . ^ ' 

" ' A* ' > ^ 

This ^rtlctjfe ^provides ^ state-of-.trte-art'oyervi«w of P8TE, IncfCidlng , ' ' ' 

^references current to 1975. Following brief sections on definition ^ 
i4flind histoVy of PBTE^several , page^W^A devoted to Information and . * 
discuss^ion on^four Issues the authors have idehtlffed as the cjsntral^ 
/ik problems: *'(a)/the humanistic crltUlsms of PBTE; (bj th?' relation? , ^ 

ship between 'teachers' performanq;e$ and student achievement; (c) the 
\ tralnabllity of des I r&ble teacher behaviors a*nd^(d) the^costs' in- 
curred in deyeToplng and Installing PBTE- progran^s" (p. 151). The 
• * ^in^l section donsiders "the two klnils-of assessment problems that 
.arise In PPTE: Those of monitoring the performance of traiijees a^ . 
they mo^ife through »the PBT€ program, and thosa of assessing the^ / 
. quality of the PBTE/pfdiram lt$eir^'(p. 165).. • ' - 

"Houston, W.R.', ed. Exploring Competency Based Education . Berkeley: 
McCMtchan Publishing, IS?**. ■'^ ^ ^ 

This -book 'Is both a 'domprehensl ve and auth9r i tat Ive compilation of 

1 rterature'on CBTI, including a 700-'ltem bibliography current' to »" 



' earKyJ97^, An excerpt frpm^he ERIC abstract describes the content: 
'*Analj|ficil exafTri nations are presented by advocates and critic* in the 
field.. Rart 1, entitled, »T*[e Essence of the Apprbach, ' ^xplores the 
jfl|^ic meaning of ^BE ^giving several definitTons, tracing^the psychologi- 
cal and theoretical bases, speculating on several misconceptions about 
the movement, *and examining i'ncUvidual ized and humanized education. ' 
Part 2, entitled* »Crit4^cs^ and Advocate^ » "Appraisal , » evaluates basic 
concepts^of CBE, Part. 3, entitled 'Models for Competency Identification, 
describes several models for identifying competency, inoluding-a process: 
from lelternatiye models of teaching, a, model of p»-ofessiohal ism, -and-a 
task ♦analys is of teaching and .the judgments of classroom t;eachers arid 
> supervisors in^ specify ing the comfpetehcies. Part entitled 'Cprapetency 
Evaluatit)n, * consideVs the basic dimensions of assessment~and evaluat ion 
for student achievement and program effectiveness. Part $^entitled 
♦Changing American Education^/ examines fundamental notions of th^ 
institutional change process/' .... ' v 

Nix,. J. P., Compiler. Performance Based Certification: A Selected 
Annbtated^Blbliography . ED 103^91, March iV.'S^?^. T 

This annotated bibliography cites information helpful in obtaining 
an over^w of (a) issues and problems \n performance certification, 
^ (b) current devel^opmenlal efforts by states in performance-based 
' certrf Ication, ^and (c) altertlative roles state agencies might assume 
in planning, developing, artd/ Implement i ng a performance-based certi- 
fication program. It also oontains technical' information concerning 
researcK on* teaching competencies, and approaches to assessing them. 
The bibliography is divid/d into the fallowing seven chapters: (a) 
, Bibliographies on Competency Based Teacher Education .and Performance 
Based Teacher Certj^l-e^i on; (b) Teacher Education: State *qf the Art; 
(c) Competency >Msed Education and Performance Based Certification: ^ 
A'5urvey of tKe States; (d) Teacher Competencies: Lfsts of Behaviors; 
(e) Review of Research on Validated Teacher Competencies; (f) Assessment 
of CQmpej:encles, and (g) State Ageijcy Roles in Planning, Developing and " 
Implementing Competency Based Teacher Education and Performance Based 
Certification. All documents included ar^|pbst-1970, (ERIC abstrac|^' 
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